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SPECIALTIES; 


ENGLISH ART HANGINGS, 
TAPESTRY WALL PAPERS, 
RAISED FLOCKS FOR 

PAINTING ON, 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 
IMITATION LEATHERS, 
VELVET & CHEVIOT PAPERS, 


JAPANESE CHINTZES & LEATHERS 





AGENT FOR THE ART MANUFACTURES 


OF 


Morris & Co., LONDON, ENG. 





DESIGNS MADE 
FOR COMPLETE WORK IN 
'  KFRESCOING, 
WALL PAPER, TAPESTRY 
HANGINGS, 
STAINED GLASS, 
ETC. 





COMPETENT ARTISTS SENT TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE UNITED. STATES TO ARRANGE AND GIVE ES- 
TIMATES FOR EVERY CLASS OF DECORATIVE ART. 





CHICAGO, DECEMBER, 1884, 





; [Vou V, No. 56.] 
TERMS —$1.50 PER YEAR. 








CHOICE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


(EDITION DE LUXE. PRICE $4.50. sIzE 15x11'4 INCHES. ) 


THE LAY OF ST, ALOYS. 


(Ingoldsby Legend). The old letter, with new Illustrations drawn 
by E. M. Jessop. 


This forms a handsome Imperial Quarto Volume, the Artist’s 
Designs and Drawings being reproduced on thick paper, and the 
Text interspersed with Illustrations ard Illuminations. 


Ye FACKDAW OF RHEIMS, 


With ye old Writing and ye new Illustrations by Ernest Mav- 
RICE JESSOP. 


Harper's Magaziné.—‘* A charming series of illustrations,’’ 
Literary World.— ** Most artistic.” Churchman.—‘*A most suc- 
cessful and enjoyable production.” 


UNDER MOTHER'S WING. 


Stories for Children, by the author of “Children Busy. Chil- 
dren Glad,” etc. Edited by Junian HawrHorne. With illus- 
trations in color by J. K. 4to,; illuminated paper boards, $1.50. 


LITTLE BLOSSOM. 
A book of Child Fancies. Invented and drawn by R. ANDRE. 


Every page beautifully chromo-lithographed in colors. Small 
4to, illuminated paper boards, $1.65 net. 


AN OLD STOR?Y OF BETHLEHEM. 


The Story of Ruth, wi h Refiec ions drawn from Eastern Life. 
By Mrs. Caarues, author of “Chronicles of the — 
Cotta Family,” etc. With six plates My ed printed 

colors, Small 4to, vellum cloth — $1. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO.,, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers. 


COOPER UNION, NEW YORK. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
FIOLIDAY NOVELTIES, 
RARE ART WARES, GIFTS, 


And the largest and best selected stock of 


Toys, Games, Amusements, Etc., 


at lower prices than elsewhere. 


VerGHo, Runwiinc & Co., 


Madison St. and Wabasg Ave., Chicago. 
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OOKS. 


ELIHU VEDDER'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE 


RUBAIVAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


The Astronomer Poet of Persia. With the poem rendered into English Verse by Epwarp FirzGeraxp, together 
with a life of the author and notes. With ornamental title-page and fifty-six magnificent full- 


illustrations, reproduced from designs 


page 
by Exrau Vepper. Bound in a new and unique style, the covers 


being designed by Mr. Vepper. Folio, $25. Edition de Luxe (limited to 100 copies) with plates printed 


on Japanese paper. 


Each, $100. (The publishers reserve the right to raise the price of this Edition.) 


This is unquestionably the most original and striking illustrated book ever produced in America. For many 
years the wonderful verses of the Persian poet have haunted Mr. Vedder, and pictured themselves in his 


imagination ; and now he has reproduced the pictures in this volume. 


There are fifty-six full-page illustrations, 


largely figure-pieces, drawn with a force and grace altogether unusual. There is not a commonplace or petty 
picture in the book, but all have an originality of conception and a masterly sweep of execution which are in 


the highest degree impressive. 


The binding of the book is admirably in harmony with the artist’s designs, and the whole forms an art-book 


of unsurpassed attractiveness. 


A WONDER-BOOK FOR GIRLS AND 
BOYS. 


By Narwanrer Hawruorne. Holiday Edition. With 
Illustrations by F. 8S. Caurcu. Beautifully printed 
and bound. 4to, $2.50. 


TWO COMPTON BOYS. 


By Aveustus Hopprr, author of “Recollections of 
Auton House,” ete. Illustrated by the author. Small 
4to, $1.50. 


TEXT AND VERSE. 

Selections from the Bible, and from the Writings of 
Joun G. Wurrtrer. Chosen by Gertrupe W. Cart- 
LAND. 18mo, 75 cents. 

SONGS OF THE SILENT WORLD, AND 

OTHER STORIES. 

By Exrzasetn Srvuart Pueups, author of “The Gates 
Ajar,”’ “Beyond the Gates,” etc. With portrait. 
16mo, $1.25. 

AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. 


A novel by F. Marron Crawrorp, author of “ 
Isaacs,” “ A Roman Singer,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


IN WAR TIME. 


By 8S. Were Mrronett, author of “The Hill of Stones,” 
ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


CALENDARS FOR 1885. 


Houmes, Emerson, Loneretitow, and Warrrrer Calen- 
dars for 1885. Mounted on beautifully decorated 
cards, after designs by well-known artists. Printed 
in colors, and with Portraits. Each, $1.00. 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. 


A new book of Poems by Rosert Browninc. Uniform 
with 15-volume edition of Browning’s Works. 16mo, 
$1.00. Also, uniform with the 7-volume edition, 
crown 8vo, $1.00. 


MELODIES OF VERSE. 


Lyrics selected from the Poetical Works of Bayarp 
Taytor. 18mo, vellum covers, $1.00. 


THE VIKING BODLEYS. 


By Horace E. Scupper, author of the previous Bodley 
Books. Fully illustrated with an ornamental Cover. 
4to, $1.50. 


CHOY SUSAN, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Wriu1aM Henry Bisnor, author of “The House of a 
Merchant Prince,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY; 


Or, Men of Business who did Something Besides 
Making Money. A Book for Young Americans. By 
James Parton. With portraits. 16mo, $1.25. 


ILLUSTRATED POEMS OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


With etched Portraits by Schoff, and profusely illustrated from designs by FrepErtc CRowNINSHIELD, Mrs. 
Frances C. Houston, Francis C. Jones, H. Bouton Jones, Joun F. Murpuy, Howarp Pye, Louis Rirrer, 
Ross Turner, Wiu1am T. Smepuey, Sypney L. Smrra, Frepertc P. Vinton, and others; engraved by 
Anprew, Atwoop, Baker, Ciosson, Cowzege, Frencn, MarsH, Miss Poweuu, Sytvester, and other well-known 
engravers. Printed with the greatest care and tastefully bound. 8vo, $5; morocco or tree calf, $10. 


The poems selected for illustration were chosen by Dr. Holmes himself, who has written an introductory 


poem specially for this book. Admirers of Dr. Holmes’s poetry will find many of their favorite poems in the 
volume, printed in a sumptuous style, and made additionally attractive by designs which embellish as well as 
illustrate. The book is produced in a very tasteful manner, and cannot fail to be a most acceptable Holiday 
volume. 


For Sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON ; 11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
e 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
For 1885 


Will contain a series of papers by Oxtven WENDELL 





Homes, entitled 


THE NEW PORTFOLIO. 


. 


Also the following Serial Stories:— 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
By Mrs. OureHant, the distinguished English novelist. 


THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA, 


By Henry James, author of “The Portrait of a Lady,” | 
ete. 


A MARSH ISLAND, 
By Saran Orne Jewett, author of “A Country 
Doctor,” “ Deephaven,” etc. 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT | 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS, 
By Cuarues Ecsert Crappock, author of “In the 


Tennessee Mountains.” 


Poems, Essays, Stories, and Papers on Scientific, 
Literary, and Social Topics may be expected from 
John Greenleaf Whittier, W. D. Howells, Henry James, 
F. Marion Crawford, Richard Grant White, Cherles 
Dudley Warner, Harriet W. Preston, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, P. Deming, Edith M. Thomas, Thomas William 
Parsons, George Parsons Lathrop, James Russell Lowell, 
Maurice Thompson, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, H. H., John 
Fiske, Mark Twain, Charles Eliot Nerton, Horace E. , 
Scudder, George E. Woodberry, W. H. Bishop, Edward 
Everett Hale, Edward Atkinson, Phillips Brooks, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Lucy Larcom, John Burroughs, James 
Freeman Clarke, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell, Sarah Orne Jewett, L. C. Wyman, 
N. S. Shaler, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, E. P. Whipple, and many others. 


THE ATLANTIC, dependent alone on reading matter 
for its success, is brilliant above all others in this respect, | 
and never has been so fresh, so versatile, so genial, as it 
is now.—-The Literary World. 


TERMS :—$4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE ; 35 | 
cents a number. With superb life-size portrait of 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, 
Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00 ; each additional portrait, $1. | 
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THE ANDOVER REVIEW 


A Monthly Magazine of Religion, Theology, 
Social Science, and Literature, 

Edited by Eosrert C. Smyra, Winuiam J. Tucker, J. 
W. Cxurcaitt, Georce Harris, and Epwarp Y, 
Hincgs, Professors in Andover Theological Seminary, 
with the aid and hearty codperation of all the other 
professors. 

The Anpover Review addresses the religious public. 

It treats with ability, learning, and candor those ques- 


| tions which specially appeal to religious readers, and is 
heartily welcomed by all who wish the best and freshest 
| thought on matters of the deepest interest. 


In Theology the Review advocates Progressive 
Orthodoxy, and discusses with reverent freedom the 
important subjects which challenge the attention of the 
religious world. It is wholly unsectarian. 


The Review has very valuable departments of 
Archeological and Geographical Discoveries, Theologi- 
cal and Religious Intelligence, Editorial Papers on 
Current Topics, and careful Book Reviews. 

THE WRITERS for the Review are the leading 
clergymen and scholars in various religious denomina- 
tions. 


“Tn these days when a coarse and blatant infidelity 
is too often opposed by nothing stronger than a weak 
religionism, it is refreshing to read a religious periodi- 
cal like ‘The Andover Review.’ It is at once a manly 
organ of essential orthodoxy, and an honest exponent 
of the legitimate conciusions of modern religious 
thought. The editorial articles of ‘The Review’ 
are admirable, while its book-notices are careful and 
discriminating.”—New York Tribune. 


TERMS :—$3.00 a year, POSTAGE FREE; single num- 
bers, 30 cents. 


THE 


Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 


Messks. Hoveuton, Mrrruin & Co. take pleasure in 
announcing that they have the exclusive sale in America 


| of the two leading British Quarterlies, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (published by Lone- 
mans & Co.) 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW (published by Jon 

Mugray.) 

These are published in America by special arrange- 
ment with the British Publishers, and printed from the 
same plates as the British Editions. 

TERMS :—$4.00 a year, each; $7.00 for the two ; 
price of single numbers, $1.00. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances should be made by money-order, 


draft, or registered letier, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


¢ PARK PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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L. PRANG & CO. 


Fine ART PUBLISHERS,’ : : BOSTON. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR CARDS. 


(ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION.) 


NEW ARTISTIC PAINTING COPIES. 
NEW MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
NEW SCRIPTURE TEXT CARDS. 
NEW BIRTHDAY CARDS. 
NEW ARTISTIC SATIN PRINTS. 


(CALENDARS FOR 188s, 


THACKERAY CALENDAR. TENNYSON CALENDAR. 
RUSKIN CALENDAR. 


Aw ELeGant LINE OF 


VALENTINE AND EASTER CARDS 


IN PREPARATION, 


INCLUDING SEVERAL STRIKING NOVELTIES. 


AGENCIES: 


NEW YORK: 38 BOND STREET. PHILADELPHIA: 1110 WALNUT STREET. 
CHICAGO: 112 MONROE STREET. SAN FRANCISCO: 529 COMMERCIAL ST. 
CANADA: MONTREAL NEWS CO., anp TORONTO NEWS CO. 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS’ HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


EUPHORION. 

Studies of the Antique and the Medieval in the Re- 
naissance. By Vernon Lee. 2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, 
extra. Price, $6.50. 

According to the author, “‘ Euphorion,’’ which is christened 
after the chi dof Faust :nd Helena, the representatives of the 
Middle Ages and of An iquity, is simply a record of the impres- 
sions made upon her m nd by the monuments of the Renaissance. 
* * * The book deserves a most cordial welcome as a fresh 
and original c ntribution to the history of civilization and art, 
written in graceful and often eloquent English.—London Specta- 
tor. 


DAYS AND HOURS IN A GARDEN. 
By E. V. B. With very pretty suggestive vignettes by 
the author, Mrs. Boyzz. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top. 

Price, $2.00. 

A charming “ out-of-door” volume, admirably adapted, with 
its ample margips, for hand-painting of subjects treated in its 
pages. 

THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD 

BATEMAN. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. One volume, 12mo. 

Cloth, black and gold cover design. Price, $1.75. 


That this ballad was written by Charles Dickens is as sure as 
anything can be without positive assurance. 


THE NEW BOOK OF KINGS. 
By J. Morrison Davipson, author of “Eminent Radi- 
cals.” 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

“ The ‘ New Book of Kings’ is a ferocious attack on monarchy, 
which is certain to have a great circulation, both in this country 
and America. It has as much interest as a sensational novel, 
and far more solidity."’—-The Galloway Free Press. 


THE BROWNS. 
A Story. By Mary P. W. Smrrx. With frontispiece 
illustration. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Mrs. Smith, under the pseudonym of *‘ P. Thorne,” has writ- 


ten two very charming works, “Jolly Good Times” and “ Jolly 
Good Times at School.” “The B 


bers, and it is so captivatingly told that it is quite as interesting 

to adult as to juvenile readers. 

JACK ARCHER. 

A Tale of the Crimean War. 
of “The Boy Knight.” 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

TIP CAT. 

A Story. By the author of “ Miss Toosey’s’ Mission” 

and * Laddie.” i16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
SUWANEE RIVER TALES. 

By Suerwoop Bonner. With Memorial Sketch by 
Sopa Krrx. Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

RAMONA. 

A Story. By Hexen Jackson. (H. H.) 
Price, $1.50. 

DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY 
NEEDS. 
“As thy Days so shall thy Strength be.” 


12mo. 


“Quiet Hours.” 
seal, $3.50. 


FESTIVAL POEMS. 


18mo. Cloth, $1.00; 


A Collection for Christmastide, the New Year and East- | 


ertide. Square 16mo. 


Cloth, red edges, $1.25; limp 
calf, $3.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


THE HIGH TIDE ON THE COAST 
OF LINCOLNSHIRE. 1571. 

By Jean Incztow. Embellished with thirty-nine illus- 
trations in the highest style of the art, from designs 
by F. 8. Church, J. D. Woodward, Harry Fenn, and 
others. Royal 8vo. Beautifully bound in cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt and gilt edge, price $3.00; an- 
tique morocco and tree calf, $8.00. 


LEAD KINDLY LIGHT. 

By Joun Henry Newman. With six full-page illus- 
trative designs by Wm. St. John Harper, and six full- 
page symbolical designs by George R. Halm. Post 
8vo. autifully bound in cloth, bevelled boards, 
gilt and gilt edge, price $1.50; illuminated covers 
with fringed borders, $1.75; tree-calf and flexible 
morocco covers, gilt edge, $4.00; alligator binding, 
$1.50. Royal 8vo., beautifully bound in cloth, $3.00; 
antique morocco and tree calf, $8.00. 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCH- YARD. 

By Tuomas Gray. With thirty illustrations by Harry 
Fenn. One volume, post 8vo. Beautifully bound in 
cloth, bevelled boards, gilt and gilt edge, price $1.50; 
illuminated covers, with fringed borders, $1.75; flex- 
ible morocco and tree calf covers, gilt edge, $4.00; 
alligator binding, $1.50. Royal 8vo., beautifully 
bound in cloth, bevelled boards, gilt and gilt edge, 
$3.00; antique morocco and tree calf, $8.00. 


SONGS OF SEVEN. 
By Jean Incetow. A new post 8vo. edition, with thir- 
ty-five illustrations. Beautifully bound in cloth, gilt 





rowns *’ is a family history, | 
with more particular reference to the d ings of :ts younger mem- | 


By G. A. Henry, author | 
With sixteen illustrations. | 


16mo. | 


Cloth. | 


A selection | 
for every day in the year, selected by the editor of | 
limp calf or 


and gilt edges, price $1.50; illuminated covers, with 
fringed borders, $1.75; tree calf and flexible moroc- 
co, gilt edge, $4.00; alligator binding, $1.50. 


PARIS; In Past and Present Times. 
| By Pature Grisert Hamerton. Profusely illustrated 
with wood-cut engravings, and twelve superb full- 
page etchings. Handsome 4to. volume. Price, $6.50. 


SPINNING-WHEEL STORIES. 
By Lovutsa M. Avcorr, author of “Little Women.” 
With vignette illustrations. 16mo, cloth, price $1.25. 


This is “* Aunt Jo’s” new book, and is in reality a single story, 
the whole being run together with a thread of narrative. 


OUR GREAT BENEFACTORS. 
| Short Biographies of the Mert and Women most Emi- 
nent in Literature, Science, Philanthropy, Art, &c. 
Edited by Samuet Apams Drake. With nearly one 
hundred portraits, emblematically embellished. 
Small quarto. Cloth. Price, $3.50. 


NEW ENGLAND LEGENDS AND 
FOLK LORE. 

By Samuret Apams Drake. With over one hundred 
illustrations. One volume, 4to. Cloth, plain, price 
$3.50; cloth, gilt edges, $4.00; half morocco, mar- 
bled edges, $5.00. 


For the first time the old Romant c Legends, Weird Chroni- 
| cles, Popular Superstitions, and Vulgar Errors of our ancestors 

are collected by an authority thoroughly competent. Quaint 
| and spirited illustrations of the topics, costumes, or manners 
lend a charm of their own, and make this a book of great inter- 

est and value to every American, while to ev ry New Englander, 
| whether at home or located « lsewhere, it is an heirloom abso- 
| lutely indispensable. 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
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Harper & Brothers’ New Holiday Books 


Boughton's Holland. 

Sketching Rambles in Holland. By Grorce H. Boventroy, A.R.A. Beautifully and Profusely Mlus- 
trated with Wood-engravings from Drawings by the Author and Epwr A. Assey. Two Artist's 
Full-Page Proofs, Japanese Paper, without Letters. pp. xvi., 342. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00; Brown Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00; Full Gilt Edges, $5.25. 

Nature's Serial Story. 

By Epwakp P. Ror. Beautifully and Profusely Mlustrated with Wood-engravings from Drawings by Wa. 

Hamruron Gisson and Freperrc Dretmay. pp. xvi., 430. 8vo, Iuminated Cloth, $5.00; Gilt, $5.25. 
“ Harper's Young People” for 1884. Vol. V. 

With about 700 Illustrations and Index. pp. viii., 832. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3.50. Vols. TL, IIL, 

and IV., $3.50 each. Vol. I. out of print. 
Indian History for Young Folks. 

By Francts 8. Drake. With Colored Frontispiece, Numerous Ilustrations, and a Map of the United 
States, showing the Locations and Relative Sizes of the Indian Reservations. pp. 480. 8vo, Orna- 
mental Cloth, $3.00. 

Friendly Edition of Shakespeare. 

“The Friendly Edition” of Shakespeare’s Works. Edited by W. J. Rotrz. In 20 volumes. Ilustrated. 

Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges. Square 16mo, Sheets, $27.00; Cloth, $30.00; Half Calf, $60.00. 
Laboulaye’'s Last Fairy Tales. 

Last Fairy Tales by Epovarp Lasovuayer, Autizcr of “Fairy Book,” “Paris in America,” “ Prince 
Caniche,” “ History of the United States,” ete. Authorized Translation by Mary L. Boorn, Trans- 
lator of Laboulaye’s, Martin’s, De Gasparin’s, and Cochin’s Works, Author of the “ History of the 
City of New York.” With over 250 Illustrations. pp. xviii., 382. 12mo, Cloth, $2; Gilt Edges, $2.50. 

Tennyson's Complete Works. 

The Complete Poetical Works of ALrrep, Lorp Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. With an Introductory Sketch 
by Anne Taackeray Rircure. With Portraits and Illustrations. pp. 430. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00; Gilt 
Edges, $2.00. 

The Voyage of the “ Vivian.” 

The Voyage of the “ Vivian” to the North Pole and Beyond. Adventures of Two Youths in the Open 
Polar Sea. By Tomas W. Knox. With Colored Frontispiece, Profuse Illustrations, and Maps. pp. 
298. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2.50. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Boy Travellers in the Far East. 

In Five Volumes. With Colored Frontispiece and Profuse Illustrations. Square 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
$3.00 each Volume. 

Part I, Adventures of Two Youths in a Fourney to Fapan and China.—Part Il, Adventures of Two 
Youths in a Fourney to Siam and _ va,—Part III, Adventures of Two Youths ina "Sfourney to Ceylon and 
India.—Part IV, Adventures of Two Youths in a Fourney to Egypt and the Holy Land.—Part V, Adven- 
tures of Two Youths in a Fourney through Central Africa. 

Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea. 

In Two Volumes. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2.50 each Volume. 

Part I, Zhe Young Nimrods in North America.—Part 11, The Young Nimrods Around the World. 

pee” Any of the above works sent by matl, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or Canada, 
on receipt of price. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 
HARPER'S BAZAR, , 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (52 Numbers) 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States and Canada. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will be begun with the current Number. 
(@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and four thousand volumes 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


Booxs FoR THE Hotinays. 


THE CREOLES of LOUISIANA. 


By Georce W. Caste, author of “The Grandissimes,” 
“Old Creole Days,” ete. 1 vol., quarto. Richly 
illustrated, extra cloth, $3.50 ; full gilt, in a box, $5. 
Mr. Cable’s book is more than a mere contribution to local 

history, it is a real qddition to the permanent national records. 
His narrktive is distinguished by great felicities of style, pic- 

turesqueness of description, and insight into character. The 
exquisite illustrations are an important feature of the book and 
only faithful representations of some of the most picturesque 
portions of old New Orleans. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY 
BOOK. 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison. With many quaint illus- 
trations by Miss Rostra Emer. 1 vol., square 
16mo, $2.00. 

“A collection of twenty-three stories of the kind that children 
used to like hugely and do still, we fancy, in lands that have folk 
lore of their own. . Mrs. Harrison’s tales display a great 
deal of invention, and they are sweetly and gracefully written."’— 
R. H. Stopparp, in Mail and Express. 

Miss Emmet’s illustrations are charming. 


By F. Max Mi'tuer, K.M., Member of the French In- 
stitute. 1 vol., crown 8vo, gilt top. Uniform with 
“Chips from a German Workshop.” $2.00. 

“There is a special interest attaching to the biographies in- 
cluded in his new volume ; they are not critical studies of per- 
sons of the historical past, but of people, with one or two excep- 
tions, whom the writer knew personally, and on whom his judg- 
ment, both as friend and scholar, is valuable. The friend of 
Baba Keshub Chunder Sen is the proper person to write that re- 
markable man’s life and to refute the reflections that have been 
cast upon his memory.”’—The London Atheneum, 


CARLYLE IN LONDON. 


The concluding portion of Mr. Froude’s Biography of 
Carlyle. By James AntHony Froupe. 1 vol., $1.50. 
Also, in Library Edition, 2 vols. (BEING VOLS. IIL. 
AND IV. OF FROUDE’S THOMAS CARLYLE, A 
HISTORY OF HIS LIFE), with two Portraits. $2.00 


per vol. 
ENGLISH VERSE. 

A New Collection of English Poetry. Edited by W. J. 
Linton and R. H. Stopparp. A series of five small 
volumes. 12mo, about 350 pp. each. Price, $1. 
The set in a box, $5. 

. Chaucer to Burns. II. Lyrics of the Nineteenth 
Century. III. Ballads and Romances. IV. 
Dramatic Scenes and Characters. 

V. Translations. 

The volumes are sold separately or in sets. 
This collection is the largest yet undertaken. At the same 


time, its form is the most convenient possible, the five volumes 
. handy size greatly surpassing in this respect a single heavy 
k. 


The Common Sense Household Calendar. 


By Marton Hartanp. Price, $1.00. 

This Calendar is wholly = in its design. It contains on 
the daily leaflets cooking receipts by Marion Harland, hints for 
the table adapted to the various seasons and anniversaries, sug- 
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KIT Manowar 


The most illustrious of all the contemporaries 
of Shakespeare, and the only one who might 
have disputed his superiority successfully, if 
the fiery youth of his genius could have ripened 
into manhood, was Marlowe. He was the father: 
of the English drama, in that he was the first 
English dramatist who perceived and developed 
the capacities of blank verse, after it had been 
discovered by Surrey and essayed by Sackville, 
and that his characters, extravagant as some of 
them are in conception, are yet vital and power- 
ful creations. Before one can fully understand 
what he accomplished, one should read a little 
of Surrey’s blank verse, and Sackville’s (a very 
little will do), and read one of Greene’s plays, 
or Nashe’s, and note the immeasurable distance- 
that separated him from his predecessors. He- 
sprang upon the stage like a young athlete 
before whom they cowered, though they affected 
to despise him, and whom they cursed in print,,. 
finding their occupation gone. The popu- 
larity of his first play—or rather plays, for it 
was in two parts—“Tamburlaine the Great,” 
was immediate and continuous. It stirred the 
bile of Nashe and Greene, who derided the 
measure in which it was written, the former: 
stigmatising it as the swelling bombast of a 
bragging blank verse, and the latter comparing 
it to the “fa-burden of Bo-bell,” and proclaim- 
ing its hero an atheist. Contemporary publi- 
cations abound with allusions to it and its 
author. It was severely censured by the satirist 
Hall, four years after the death of Marlowe, 
and Jonson, at a later period, declared of the 
language of the true artificer that though it 
differed from the vulgar somewhat, it would 
not fly from all humanity with the Tamerlanes 
and Tamar-Chaims of thelate age, which had 
nothing in them but the scenical strutting and 
furious vociferation to warrant them to the 
ignorant gapers. It was Jonson, the critic, 
who wrote that, not Jonson, the poet, who 
when he sat down to pen his incomparable 
poem, ‘To the Memory of my beloved Master, 
William Shakespeare, and what he hath left 
us,” recognized the mighty line of Marlowe. 
And Shakespeare, although he could not resist 
the temptation of putting one of his absurd 
lines into the mouth of Pistol— Shakespeare 
mentioned him affectionately after he was dead, 
and quoted a line from his “Hero and Lean- 
der.” The popularity of this exquisite poem, 
which was not published during his lifetime, 
was almost as great as that of “ Tamburlaine.” 
Shakespeare quoted from it, as I have men- 
tioned; Jonson introduced passages from it into 


* Tae Wonxs oF CuRIsTorHER MARLOWE. Edited by A. Ww. 
Bullen, B.A. Inthree volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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“Every Man in his Humour”; Nashe spoke of 
divine Muszeus, “and a diviner Muse than him, 
Kit Marlowe”; and Taylor, the water-poet, 
tells how he used to sing couplets from it as 
he plied his sculls on the Thames. The story- 
teller Marlowe was not without followers during 
the next two centuries, but he had no successor 
until the appearance of Keats, whose mastery 
of the old instrument of narration was equal 
to his own; not in “ Endymion,” perhaps, which 
might have been written by a student of 
William Browne, but certainly in “Lamia.” It 
is speaking within bounds to say that Marlowe 
was greatly admired by his fellow poets, both 
in his own generation and that which succeeded 
it, and by none more than Drayton, who in his 
“Epistle to Mr. Henry Reynolds of Poets and 
Poesy” (1627), thus glorifies him : 
“ Next Marlowe, bathed in the Thespian springs, 

Had in him those brave, translunary things 

That the first poets had; his raptures were 

All air and fire which made his verses clear; 

For that fine madness still he did retain, 

Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain.” 
His plays, particularly ““Tamburlaine,” held pos- 
session of the stage until the middle of the 
seventeenth century, but at the end of thirty 
years from that time they were almost forgot- 
ten. So, at least, I gather from the preface to 
a tragedy called Tamerlane (1681), the writer 
of which, Charles Saunders, says: “It hath 
been told me there is a cock-pit play going 
under the name of The Scythian Shepherd, or 
Tamburlain the Great, which how good it is 
any one may judge by its obscurity, being a 
thing not a bookseller in London, or scarce the 
players themselves who acted it formerly, could 
call to remembrance.” But good Master Saun- 
ders was somewhat mistaken as regards the 
obscurity into which he fancied Marlowe had 
fallen, as he might have known if he had read 
the Theatrum Poetarum of Milton’s nephew, 
Edwards Phillips, which was publish@d six 
years before his play, and which contained a 
page about Marlowe,—a glowing page, in which, 
as in the page devoted to Shakespeare, he prob- 
ably reflected the opinions of his illustrious 
uncle. Marlowe (he wrote) was a kind of 
second Shakespeare (whose contemporary he 
was), not only because, like him, he rose from 
an actor to be a maker of plays, though inferior 
both in fame and merit, but also because, in 
his begun poem of Hero and Leander, he seemed 
to have a resemblance of that clean and unso- 
phisticated wit which is natural to that incom- 
parable poet. But if Master Saunders did not 
read his Phillips, Master Winstanley did, for 
in his “Lives of the Most Famous English 
Poets” (1687), he conveyed what Phillips wrote 
about Marlowe, bodily, and nearly verbatim, 
into his own pages, repeating his blunders, and 
spoiling the Miltonic touch by transferring the 
clean and unsophisticated wit from Shakespeare 





to Museeus! But I must not allow myself to 
trace here the name of Marlowe through Lang- 
baine (1691), Jacobs (1723), Cibber (1753), and 
Warton (circa 1780), none of whom, except the 
last, seems to have known his work at first hand. 
A great name, it was diminished, if not extin- 
guished, until Lamb published his “ Specimens 
of English Dramatic Poets” (1808), wherein 
it was rekindled,— a glorious torch which will 
never again, I think, be darkened. Lamb's 
bibliography was at fault, for he discredited 
Marlowe by attributing to him “ Lust’s Domin- 
ion,” which was not published until seventy 
years after his death, but his little scraps of 
criticism were admirable. He said of Marlowe, at 
the end of his specimens from “ Doctor Faust- 
us”: “To such a genius the History of Faustus 
must have been delectable food; to wander in 
fields where curiosity is forbidden to go, to 
approach the dark gate near enough to look in, 
to be busied in speculations which are the rot- 
tenest part of the core of the fruit that fell 
from the Tree of Knowledge.” And of “ Ed- 
ward the Second” he wrote, that “The reluctant 
pangs of royalty in Edward furnished hints 
which Shakespeare scarce improved in his 
Richard the Second; and the death-scene of 
Marlowe’s king moves pity and terror beyond 
any scene, ancient or modern, with which I am 
acquainted.” There is an edition of Marlowe 
(1826), which I have never seen, but which 
Dyce characterizes as abounding with the 

sest errors; there is Dyce’s own edition 
(1850) ; there is the edition of Cunningham, 
which, also, I have never seen; and here is 
this exquisite edition of Mr. Bullen, of which 
I cannot see enough, and which shall have a 
favored place among my Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets who lived about the time of 
Shakespeare. 

Mr. Bullen is an admirable editor. I have 
read his Introduction twice, and both times 
critically, and have detected nothing that an 
Elizabethan student should cavil at. He has 
stated the facts of Marlowe's life with accuracy 
and intelligence, and his opinion of Marlowe, 
though a high one, is well considered, and 
temperately expressed. It is as follows: “Far 
be it from me to attempt to weigh Marlowe's 
genius. So long as high tragedy continues to 
havé interest for men, Time shall lay no hands 
on the works of Christopher Marlowe. Though 


‘He who showed such great presumption 
Is hidden now beneath a little stone,’ 


his pages still pulse with ardent life. In all lit- 
erature there are few figures more attractive, and 
few more exalted, than this of the young poet 
who swept from the English stage the tatters 
of barbarism, and habited Tragedy in stately 
robes ; who was the first to conceive largely, 
and exhibit souls struggling in the bonds of cir- 
cumstances.” Ricuarp Henry Sropparp. 
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PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton, whose reputation 
is so well established in the world of literature 
and art, descended from the De Hamertens, of 
Hamerton, Wigglesworth, Hellifield Peel, one 
of the oldest families of Yorkshire, whose 
male line is unbroken from the twelfth century. 
On the female side the Hamertons are descended 
from the royal families of Bourbon and Plan- 
taganet, and from the principal families of the 
old peerage. Philip Gilbert was born Sept. 10, 
1834, in Lancashire. His father was a lawyer of 
fine talents and attainments, and his mother a 
Lancashire lady of lovely character, who died 
when he was only a fortnight old. The young 
child was immediately received by his father’s 
sisters, who reared him with the tenderest care 
and did everything in their power to promote 
his happiness. When ten years old, death re- 
moved his father, and the eldest of his paternal 
aunts was appointed his legal guardian. She 
was a person of admirable virtues and accom- 
plishments, and took the greatest pains with 
the education of her nephew. While a lad at 
school at Barnley, a strong passion for litera- 
ture was developed, and he used to steal away 
to read an old black-letter copy of Chaucer 
which he found in the library. Here he took 
a prize for English composition, many of his 
competitors being his seniors, and this acted asa 
healthful stimulus to his youthful ambition. Af- 
ter his connection with this school was dissolved, 
he was received as a private pupil by Dr. But- 
ler, the head master, who undertook to prepare 
him for Oxford. Being found behind in Latin 
and Greek, owing to the good Doctor’s easy 
way with him, he put himself under the charge 
of a severe tutor, and was drilled for a whole 
year in these two languages, giving half of each 
day to one, and a half to the other. But by 
the time that this work had ended, he had be- 
come so enamoured of landscape painting as to 
decide upon pursuing it as a profession. So, 
instead of Oxford, he went to London and en- 
tered the studio of Mr. Pettill, a prominent 
artist, whose acquaintance he had made in the 
Lake district. After a period of diligent study 
under his teacher, for whom he entertained a 
great respect, he retired to an old house of one 
of his uncles in Lancashire, situated in the 
midst of the most picturesque scenery, where 
he pursued his artistic and literary efforts with 
eager enthusiasm and enjoyment. It was here 
that he wrote “The Isles of Loch Awe,” a 
poem which was published when he was 
twenty-one years old. In this year (1855) he 
went to Paris to study French and art. Here 
he became intimate with Leslie and William 
Wyld, artists to whom he feels under lasting 
obligations. After a few years well spent in 


Paris, he entered upon the unique and roman- 
tic expeditions described in “A Painter’s 
Camp.” Hamerton’s life in the Highlands of 
Scotland, while intensely industrious, was novel 
and fascinating. With his movable camp, he 
could establish himself in any desired locality, 
where his whole time was at his command. The 
literary habit, always seriously indulged, con- 
stantly grew upon him, and some of his choice 
essays on art were produced here, in alternation 
with painting. 

In his twenty-fifth year Mr. Hamerton mar- 
ried a daughter of M. Frederick Gindriez, a 
strong Republican, who had represented the 
Department of Sadne et Loire in the National 
Assembly, and had been Prefect of the Doubs. 
Mrs. Hamerton is a lady of engaging qualities 
and many accomplishments, speaks and writes 
English with elegance and precision, is the 
author of several volumes, a capital housewife, 
and a perfect companion to her husband. Three 
children have been born to them, two sons and 
a daughter. Stephen, the eldest son, is an 
artist of good promise ; and Richard has just 
been appointed Professor of English Literature 
in the French University at Poitiers, having 
passed, in a brilliant manner, a severe competi- 
tive examination at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
coming in second in a class of fifty-five candi- 
dates, nearly all of them professors in the 
University, which he was not. After leaving 
Loch Awe, in 1861, where he spent some time 
after his marriage, Hamerton lived awhile. at 
Sens in France. Here he painted with great 
industry, and several of his works produced at 
this period were exhibited in the Royal Acad- 
emy. One of the most notable of these is 
“Sens from the Vineyards.” 

For twenty years Mr. Hamerton has lived at 
Pré Charmoy, in the vicinity of Autun, France, 
an old Roman town on the picturesque Arroux, 
and rich in antiquarian and medizval objects 
and associations, where he enjoys a kind of 
seclusion that is grateful to the artist and 
scholar. Before his settlement at Autun, he 
had written a good deal for the English peri- 
odicals, and published, in addition to the “Isles 
of Loch Awe,” “A Painter's Camp in the 
Highlands ” and “Thoughts about Art.” His 
pen continued active in alternation with his 
artistic industry. There followed, at no great 
intervals, “ Painting in France after the Decline 
of Classicism,” “Contemporary French Art,” 
“Etching and Etchers,” “Chapters on Ani- 
mals,” “The Unknown River,” “The Etchers 
Hand-Book,” “ The Intellectual Life,” “‘ Wen- 
derholme,” a novel, ‘“‘ The Sylvan Year,” ‘“ Har- 
ry Blount,” “Round My House,” “Life of J. M. 
W. Turner,” “Modern Frenchmen,” “The 
Graphic Arts,” “Paris in Old and Present Time,” 





“Human Intercourse,” and “ Landscape.” 
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While Mr. Hamerton is chiefly known in this 
country as a man of letters, his reputation in 
Europe, as an artist, is distinguished. To 
both art and literature he has given, in about 
equal measure, the serious devotion of an 
industrious life. This has tended to preserve 
the admirable balance of his mind, which by 
nature was happily constituted for a harmo- 
nious and symmetrical development. To what- 
ever extent, in these late years, he may have 
ch his manner of life—-and it is not 
likely that he has materially done so—it was 
his habit, for a long period, to employ an equal 
amount of time in literary and artistic produc- 
tion. His mornings were given to hard read- 
ing and composition; after mid-day déjefiner, 
a gallop on horseback for an hour was taken 
for exercise; then in his studio or laboratory, 
he worked till dinner; and his evenings were 
given to his family, to entertaining reading, 
and to guests. Of course, this routine was 
broken into occasionally, when engaged in 
painting or etching out of doors, or in visits, 
for the purposes of study and criticism, to the 
salon, the Royal Academy, and the libraries 
and museums of the great capitals. I am 
acquainted with no person with a family, 
engaged in intellectual pursuits, whose situa- 
tion and surroundings are so favorable for 
his chosen vocation, who has been able to 


arrange the order and method of his work to 
such advantage, as this fortunate and gifted 
man. But it must not be thought that it is 
simply a lucky chance that ensured his envi- 


able situation. While, no doubt, domestic 
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a movable camp in which he could paint with 
the near or distant landscape in view through 
its plate-glass windows, at any hour of the 
day and in any season of the year, in the 
recesses of the Scotch Highlands. In a paper 
canoe, with his dog Tom, he descended the 
romantic Arroux, etching and writing; and the 
result was a charming prose poem—“ The 
Unknown River.” In the production of the 
important and standard volume, “Etching and 
Etchers,” he went through careful experiments 
for the data of the works that he reproduced, 
and brought his statements to the test of 
science. “The Graphic Arts” is full of the 
evidences of critical scientific knowledge of 
materials, processes, and effects, that are em- 
braced in the practice of fine art. The same 
carefulness is exhibited in the study of charac- 
ters for his ‘‘ Wenderholme,” “ Modern French- 
men,” “Turner,” and other works. 

Though Mr. Hamerton began his artistic 
career in his youth, and has pursued it with 
high and singular devotion for nearly thirty- 
five years, there are persons, who set up for 
critics, who refer to him as an amateur, and 
write of him as if he were almost a novice in 
the interpretation of nature. Whenever it 
happens that he exhibits, these persons seize 
the opportunity to vent their prejudices and 
spleen. It seems impossible for them to believe 
that one who writes such delightful books, 
whose literary reputation they dare not ques- 
tion, should produce a decidedly meritorious 
work of art. Years ago, the first exclamation 


reasons had their influence in fixing his home | of some who had never seen an example of his 
at Autun, his decision was not made till after a | painting or etching was, “This man has failed 


careful study of localities that would be likely 


in art, and therefore has taken to literature.” 


to afford the retirement that was desirable, | The simple fact is, his art is coeval with his 
amid fine natural scenery, and at the same time | writings, and is better for it; while his writings 
the conveniences most suited to the occupations | have the color and atmosphere and grace of 


of his life. 


The same excellent judgment is | his art. There is an immense advantage, as 


. . . . | . . . . . 
conspicuous in the various branches of literary | his life-work shows, in an artist who is a master 


work that has given him such eminent distinc- 
tion. While treating subjects of great prac- 
tical utility and of wide and varied scope, he 
has the happy tact—-or shall it be called the 
intuitive discernment?—to deal with themes 
that readily engage the attention and appeal 
to the higher faculties of intellectual people. 
So, while never bidding for popularity, by com- 
promises of any kind with human prejudices 
or ignorance, he wins the interest and gratitude 
_ of his readers by the vitality and value of his 
matter, the charm of his personality, and the 
strength and elegance of his composition. 
Hamerton attempts no work without careful 
preparation. He builds on solid foundations. 
Whether his productions be artistic or literary, 
at the basis is thoroughly digested knowledge. 
That he might get as close to nature as possi- 





in literature and a writer who is thoroughly 
trained in art. While Hamerton works easily 
in several mediums of the graphic arts, it is in 
etching that his efforts have been most influen- 
tial. By his great work on this subject, and as 
editor of “The Portfolio,” which is now four- 
teen years old and the leading art journal in 
our language, he has given this beautiful 
branch of art a vigorous impulse in England 
and in this country. 

Hamerton possesses qualities as an art critic 
that place him among the first who use the 
English tongue. He is thoroughly grounded 
in the technique of art. Whatever science, 
observation, and actual practice can afford for an 
accurate judgment is at his command. He has 
lived with nature in the closest intimacy. He 
is familiar with the history of art, and with the 
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rere of f the pare masters, so 5 ten as on 
are known. His mind is happily balanced and 
admirably constituted for the function of criti- 
cism. His sense of the beautiful is keen and 
cultivated, and the mood in which he lives is 
hospitable to truth of every kind. With his 
accurate and various knowledge, he has the 
acute moral sensibility, the breadth and sagac- 
ity of understanding, and the sturdy honesty, 
that conduce to unbiased views and sound con- 
clusions. His sanity and disinterestedness are 
apparent; and so, with all this, he is a safe 
guide in the interpretation of nature, art, and 
life. Artists of serious aim and endeavor find 
him helpful and instructive, where Ruskin is 
only provoking. Those who accuse him of 
ignoring the spirit of art, or of sacrificing it to 
any manual or technical skill, either misunder- 
stand or misinterpret him. He teaches, how- 
ever, what any sensible person readily admits, 
that the more thorough one’s practical ac- 
quaintance with the materials, methods, prov- 
ince, and functions of art, the more successful, 
in the best sease, will be one’s artistic pro- 
duction. 

Hamerton’s writings, while covering divers 
fields, have a definite aim and supply a place 
in our intellectual wants that is not exactly 
filled by any others. He wisely directs his 
efforts in lines of production for which he has 
special aptitude, and he has the independence 
and courage that are inseparable from gifted 
minds and influential utterance. His freedom 
from anything merely provincial, his’ delicate 
moral sensibility, the large and candid way in 
which he treats his subjects, are exceedingly 
agreeable to just-minded persons; while the 
value of his matter, the rare beauty of his 
style, and the delightful spirit that pervades 
his work, enhance the enjoyment and deepen 
the gratitude of the reader. He has made 
solid and admirable contributions to our litera- 
ture, and can rest assured that he has stimu- 
lated and nourished our better natures by his 
appeal to our nobler faculties and suscepti- 
bilities. Horatio N. Powers. 





THE BUBBLE REPUT 


TATION.* 


To those who served in the war of the Rebel- 
lion, the various monographs which are now 
coming out from time to time, on the particular 
battles or campaigns in which they may have 
taken part, furnish most interesting reading. 
This is of course especially the case when the 
monograph comes from one who has had un- 
usual opportunity to know the facts about the 


” ©Opzmarions OF THE Amy UNpEr BUELL, from June 10 ‘to 
October 30, 1862 ; and the Buell Commission. By James B. Fry. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand. 
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campaign + eter discussion. Such aneaeititie 
generally serve to show to those who were on 
the field, and participated in the movements 
and the fighting, how little they really knew 
about what seemingly went on under their own 
eyes. 

Thus, to most of those who were actors in 
the campaign and battle of Perryville, General 
James B. Fry’s “Operations of the Army un- 
der Buell” will give much new light, whether 
or no it shall change their previously formed 
opinion upon the merits or demerits of the 
chief commander. Many side lights are thrown 
upon the scene, and it is shown that not alone 
a commander’s courage or capacity or genius, 
but many other things, enter into the deter- 
mination of his success or failure in the field. 
His tact or want of tact in obtaining the good- 
will or incurring the enmity of some: subordi- 
nate officer who chances to have the ear and the 
favor of some one in official authority, may 
have almost as much influence upon his career 
as his own rm | or incapacity. 

In July of 1862, General Buell was in com- 
mand of our forces in Northern Alabama and 
Central Tennessee. His orders were to repair 
his railroad communications, and then, if pos- 
sible, capture Chattanooga. The Rebel author- 
ities became alarmed, and collected a large 
force under Generals Bragg and Kirby Smith 
to oppose him. General Fry seems to prove 
conclusively that the Rebel armies greatly out- 
numbered General Buell’s forces. In August 
they poured through the mountain passes of 
Eastern Tennessee, threatening Buell’s left and 
rear, and endangering not only all Eastern 
Kentucky, but also the cities of Cincinnati 
and Louisville. Buell marched northward, 
concentrating his scattered troops, manceuver- 
ing for position, and offering battle at several 
points in Kentucky. Bragg was wary, and 
declined to fight, notwithstanding delay weak- 
ened him and strengthened his enemy. Buell, 
finally entered Louisville, was joined by many 
newly recruited and raw regiments, reorganized 
his army, and, although still outnumbered, early 
in October advanced rapidly upon Bragg. The 
latter fell back; and on the 8th of October was 
fought the battle of Perryville. Neither army 
was present on the field in full force, and 
though the battle was bloody and obstinate, it 
was seemingly undecisive. Buell expected the 
final conflict to begin on the following day, and 
prepared for it; but, to his surprise, Bragg re- 
treated during the night. Buell followed in 
pursuit, but found it impossible again to force 
his adversary to battle. As another Rebel force 
was then threatening Nashville, Buell left the 
pursuit at Crab Orchard, and on the 16th of 
October turned his army toward Nashville. 

It is notorious that at this time there was 
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great discontent in Buell’s army. He had had 
to grapple, as a soldier, not only with military 
problems, but with all the troublesome ques- 
tions growing out of the relations of his troops 
to the negro slaves and to their Rebel masters. 
Like most soldiers, he was a strict construc- 
tionist where laws and orders were concerned. 
He returned slaves which the laws did not yet 
allow him to free, and he punished with great 
severity all officers and men who were guilty 
of depredations upon Rebel property. This 
was hotly resented by his thinking bayonets, 
who had little respect for a discipline which 
conflicted with their most cherished political 
ideas. The discontent and almost insubordi- 
nation which grew from these causes not only 
pervaded the army but was quickly communi- 
cated to influential persons in the North. 
General Fry seems to show pretty conclu- 
sively that there was little reason, up to this 
time, to criticise General Buell’s military con- 
duct of the campaign; and that the govern- 
ment was at that time of the same opinion, is 
shown by the fact that on the 18th of October 
General Halleck, then the military adviser of 
the President at Washington, telegraphed to 
General Buell: “The rapid march of your 
army from Louisville and your victory at Perry- 
ville have given great satisfaction to the govern- 
ment.” Yet on the 24th orders were issued at 


Washington directing General Rosecrans to 


relieve General Buell of his command. 

One may well ask, on what was this sudden 
change of opinion by the government founded ? 
Was it not caused by a single dispatch from one 
who is often called a “great war Governor”? 
And on what was that dispatch founded? 
Seemingly on the verbal report of “an officer 
just from Louisville.” Who was that officer? 
what opportunity had he for full information? 
what was his capacity or fairness? what private 
grievance or resentment had he? These are 
things which history will never know; and yet 
Itis conversation with Governor Morton prob- 
ably greatly changed, for better or for worse, 
the conduct of the war in the West. Here is 
the dispatch of Governor Morton, sent to Presi- 
dent Lincoln on the night of the 21st-—only 
two days before Buell’s removal from com- 
mand: 

“An officer just from Louisville announces that 
Bragg has escaped with his army into East Tennessee, 
and that Buell is countermarching to Lebanon. * * * 
The butchery of our troops at Perryville was terrible. 
* * * Nothing but success, speedy and decided, will 
save our cause from utter destruction. In the North- 
west, distrust and despair are seizing on the hearts of 
the people. O. P. Morton, Governor of Indiana.” 
The order for Buell’s removal was dated only 
two days after this dispatch, but it was not 
made known to either the public or to General 
Buell until some days later. That it was 





quickly communicated to Governor Morton, 
however, is shown by the following dispatch, 
which was received by President Lincoln on 
the morning of the 25th: 

“We were to start to-night to Washington to confer 

with you about Kentucky affairs. The removal of 
Buell and appointment of Rosecrans came not a 
moment too soon. * * * The history of the battle 
of Perryville and the campaign in Kentucky has never 
been told. The action you have taken renders our visit 
unnecessary.” 
This was signed “Richard Yates, Governor 
of Illinois,” and “O. P. Morton, Governor of 
Indiana.” Verily, as General Fry says, “this 
has a dictatorial ring.” Evidently the “great 
war governors” who were supposed by the 
public to be busy putting men into the field, 
had something to do with takiag men out of 
the field. 

To many who read this review by General 
Fry, it will seem that General Buell was un- 
fairly dealt with. Certainly he has not de- 
served all the odium nor all the neglect with 
which he has been visited. His services in 
organizing and disciplining the fine army which 
afterward became the Army of the Cumberland, 
were very great; and, judged by their results, 
the campaign in Kentucky and the battle of 
Perryville can scarcely be considered failures. 
Ten days after the battle, General Halleck tele- 
graphed from Washington: “The rapid march 
of your army from Louisville and your victory 
at Perryville have given great satisfaction to the 
government.” Yet just six days later, the order 
for Buell's removal is signed. But meanwhile, 
as we have seen, a war governor had been tele- 
graphing about the verbal reports of “an 
officer just from Louisville.” 

The fact is, great as were Buell’s abilities 
and accomplishments as a soldier, he had never 
learned tact. Busied with the great end he had 
in view—the destruction of the Rebel army in 
his front—-he was not careful about what opin- 
ions certain of his majors and colonels and 
brigadiers, who had the ears of the “war gov- 
ernors,” might be forming of him. He did not 
see that his unmeasured words to an offender 
against discipline, and his protection of some 
Rebels’ property, might be as potent factors in 
determining his own career as his success or 
failure in the field. He believed in discipline, 
and he enforced it upon all alike. He believed 
that the discipline of his own troops required 
that outrages upon Rebel property should be 
punished with severity, and that, as a military 
commander in the field, he had nothing to do 
with the freeing of the slaves of Rebel owners. 
His government had not yet undertaken this 
mission, or given him orders which would just- 
ify such action. He obeyed orders himself, 
and insisted on the obedience of others. He 
did not doubt that his motives and his actions 
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would be understood. He was mistaken. But 
though he suffered, the army he trained never 
entirely lost some of the good qualities he gave 
it; and at least something of the service after- 
ward rendered, something of the glory after- 
ward gained, by the Army of the Cumberland, 
should be credited by his countrymen to Gen- 
eral Don Carlos Buell. 
AvexanveR C. McCuure. 








RECENT BOOKS OF FICTION.* 


“Tt has lately been objected to the writers of fiction— 
especially to those few who are dramatists as well as 
novelists—that they neglect what Shakespeare calls ‘ the 
middle of humanity,’ and deal in eccentric characters 
above and below the people one really meets, For our 
part we will never place fiction, which was the parent 
of history, below its child. Our hearts are with those 
superior men and women who, whether in history or 
fiction, make life beautiful, and raise the standard of 
humanity. Such characters exist even in this plain 
tale; and it is these alone, and our kindly readers, we 
take leave of with regret.” 

These noble words bring to its close “A 
Perilous Secret,” the last work of Charles 
Reade. Coming to us now almost from the 
grave, they receive an added significance as 
being the very latest utterance of one who 
did much to maintain the dignity of fiction, 
and a writer of fair and honorable fame.- The 
present novel, although far from being equal 
to his best, is by no means unworthy of the 
strong hand and hard-working brain to whose 
tireless activity we owe so much. It is an 
interesting story, and a sweet and wholesome 
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one; the work of a man who has long since 
mastered all the technique of novel-writing, 
and whose mind is well stored with that mis- 
cellaneous material whose possession alone, 
and in large quantity, can insure that a novel 
shall be more than a mere exhibition of tech- 
nique—shall be rich and full and shapely. 
The addition of a volume of “Good Stories,” 
in which are gathered together the numerous 
short tales of the writer, makes the collection 
of his works of fiction a complete one, and a 
collection which will always have an honored 
place among the productions of English imag- 
ination. It was a self-consciousness of the 
pardonable sort which gave the name of “good 
stories” to this volume, and the name may be 
applied with even greater fitness to the whole 
series of Charles Reade’s novels. Next to 
poetry, the glory of English literature is in its 
fiction; and it is only good work that can occu- 
py as conspicuous a position in that depart- 
ment as the work of Charles Reade. 

“Judith Shakespeare” is a study in style 
rather than a story, and in its composition Mr. 
Black has given still further evidence of his 
remarkable versatility. The thread of the nar- 
rative is an exceedingly thin one, and drawn 
out at great length; but it is not for the inter- 
est of the story that the book will be read— 
that is rather suggestive of the moral tale for the 
young than anything else—but for the glimpses 
which it gives us of the life of a deeply inter- 


‘esting age, and because it deals with the sur- 


roundings, the family, and, to a certain extent, 
the individuality of the greatest of poets. 
With so wide a field left open to conjecture and 
poetic fancy as that afforded by the personal 
history of the man to whom the world owes so 
much and of whom it knows so tantalizingly 
little, there was danger that a writer would take 
undue liberties. That Mr. Black has not done 
so, is matter of congratulation. It is evident 
that he has realized the audacity of introduc- 
ing the figure of Shakespeare at all as a char- 
acter in a quasi-historical work of fiction, and 
that itis better to say too little than too much 
in a case where nothing could be said that 
should be adequate. But there is no offense in 
the restrained and gracious presentation here 
given us of the prosperous citizen of Stratford 
in the ripened years when the world was made 
so inexpressibly richer than ever before by the 
gift of those revelations of immortal beauty 
which men call the “Tempest” and the “ Win- 
ter’s Tale.” No man may lightly venture to 
place words upon the lips of Shakespeare, and 
the only ones which Mr. Black has placed there 
concern the trivial matters of every-day life. 
But the presence of the poet pervades the nar- 
rative ; more truly than by any words which 
might be ascribed to him, are we made to real- 
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ize his outward personality by incident and 
suggestion, and by the passionate and more 
than filial love of the daughter whose true 
untutored instinct tells her that her father is 
a man of nocommon mould. How painstaking 
the work of the writer has been, is very evident; 
and the success with which he has handled his 
delicate theme is no less so. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins is nothing if not melo- 
dramatic; and his novels consist of a plot and 
little else. In the last one, entitled “I say 
No,” the melodrama is of an unusually cheap 
description, and the plot is a tissue of the most 
manifest absurdities. It is the story of a 
young girl, whose father has committed suicide 
some years previously, but who is supposed all 
the .time to have been murdered, while his 
daughter is kept in ignorance of the fact of 
his having met with a violent death at all. The 
great defect of the book is found in the inade- 
quacy of the motive to justify the cumbersome 
machinery by which all knowledge of the real 
state of affairs is kept from the unsuspicious 
child. The two mysterious females, to whose 
character a certain romantic interest attaches 
-on account of their presumed instrumentality 
in the supposed murder, turn out to be very 
eommonplace people after all; one of them is 
merely a vulgar thief, and the other not even 
that. If the problem of novel-writing be to 
perplex the reader concerning the personages 
of the story and their relations to each other, 
Mr. Collins has been fairly successful. If, on 
the other hand, the problem be to present a 
clear and suggestive picture of life and char- 
acter in some typical phase, he has made a 
dismal failure. As the book is so printed as to 
make its perusal ruinous to the eyes, the one 
who is wise enough to leave it untouched will 
be sure thereby to benefit his eyesight, and will 
probably find a better use for his time than to 
devote it to such an essentially unliterary piece 
of work. 

If “The World we Live in” were so uninter- 
esting a place as that which Mr. Oswald Craw- 
ford pictures for us in the novel to which he 
has given this name, the pessimist might find 
even better arguments than he is at present 
enabled to draw from the constitution of things. 
The writer seems to be one of that class of 
persons to whom he himself‘ refers as having a 
great deal of taste, all of it bad. This story 
is not only lacking in good taste, but it is tame 
and altogether unprofitable. 

Mr. Cable is doing what is perhaps the most 
valuable literary work done in this country at 
the present day. Certain it is that the life of 
the South has never before found as true and 
as fine literary expression as that which he 
gives it. He is doing all that can be done by 
one powerful writer to close this gap which 
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has so long existed in our literature; and his 
work is accomplished in a spirit of the broadest 
sympathy; not made ineffectual by the display 
of sectional prejudice and feeling. His treat- 
ment of the Civil War is by no means partisan, 
but simply human: something which cannot be 
said of its treatment at the hands of many 
Northern writers of ability. This is the surest 
indication of its artistic value. 

“On tramps the mighty column, singing from its 
thousand thirsty throats the song of John Brown’s Body. 

“Yea, so, soldiers of the Union—though that little 
mother there weeps but does not wave, as the sharp- 
eyed man notes well throagh his tears—-yet even so, 
yea, all the more, go— go marching on,’—saviors of 
the Union; your cause is just. Lo, now, since nigh 
twenty-five years have passed, we of the. South can 

it! 
= ** And yet—and yet, we cannot forget ’— 
And we would not.” 
The spirit which breathes in these lines from 
“Dr. Sevier,” shows that the South has pro- 
duced a writer with soul too large to write for 
a few only, and one to whom the world may 
well afford to listen. Yet for all this, his work 
is distinctively Southern; its value lies in the 
fact that, by means of it, a man of Southern 
birth and breeding has given expression to the 
nature and life of the South in terms of our 
common humanity. “Dr. Sevier” is a very 
beautiful story, made a little prolix and dis- 
jointed, perhaps, by the passion of Mr. Cable 
for character sketches, but, on the whole, not 
to be reproached for any considerable lack of 
unity. Like the great English novelist whom 
he so often suggests, his characters are inimi- 
table of their kind, and the Narcisse of the 
present story is a worthy addition to his gal- 
lery of Creole types. Nor is the pathos of the 
closing chapters of this work unworthy of com- 
parison with the pathetie portions of Dickens. 
Those who have waited for its rescue from the 
pages of “The Century,” and its rehabilitation 
from the condition of serial dismemberment, so 
fatal to the full appreciation of any work of 
art, will find its perusal to amply reward their 
patience. 

It would seem from Mr. Charles Egbert 
Craddock’s first novel that he also was to aid 
very materially in doing the work at which Mr. 
Cable is engaged — that of giving literary ex- 
pression to the life of the South. Few first 
novels are as promising as “‘ Where the Battle 
was Fought”; rarely does a beginner show 
such unmistakable power as is here manifested. 
Tennessee is the special ground which Mr. 
Craddock seems to have selected to make his 
own, to judge from his sketches of “ Life in 
the Tennessee Mountains,” and from the 
present volume, as well as from the title 
already announced of his next work. The 
most striking characteristic of this story is its 
splendid imaginative quality. The battle- 
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field, grim record of a convulsed past not far 
remote, is ever present as a background to the 
scene upon which is enacted the drama, com- 
monplace enough in itself, which is presented 
to us. The story alone, with its well-worn 
machinery of love and intrigue, of villainy and 
virtue, would be very bare were it not for the 
constant suggestions and associations of its 
stage-setting, and for the author’s power, not 
only to feel, but fittingly to express, the beauty 
of Southern landscape —- of mountain and plain 
and sky. All this, as well as the heightened 
beauty which is given to natural scenes when 
great human interests attach to them, is here 
reproduced in imaginative form, tinged with 
just enough passion to make it appeal to the 
heart as well as to the head. Mr. Craddock’s 
characters are well outlined, and two or three 
ef them roughly filled in, while his character 
sketches are full of life. When we add to this 
his really excellent style, we have a combina- 
tion of unusually strong qualities, against 
which we do not have to set off any equally con- 
spicuous weaknesses. 

Pathos deepening into tragedy is the burden 
of “The Story of a Country Town.” The dull 
and colorless aspects which are alone presented 
by life in a struggling frontier settlement, and 
which seem very commonplace until we get 
beneath the surface, could not fail to furnish 
pathos enough and to spare; while once beneath 
the surface, tragic themes are in such a place 
no less abundant than in more conspicuous 
seenes. The very preface to the volume is 
pathetic, and written in that minor key which is* 
hardly put aside from beginning to end. “I 
believe,” says Mr. Howe, “that when I began 
the story I had some sort of an idea that I 
might be able to write an acceptable work of 
fiction; but I have changed it so often, and 
worried about it so much, that at its conclusion 
I have no idea whether it is very bad, or only 
indifferent. I think that originally I had some 
hope that it might enable me to get rid of my 
weary newspaper work, but I am so tired now 
that I am incapable of exercising my judgment 
with reference to it.” There is little of the 
novel, and nothing of the romance, about this 
book. It is rather a series of pictures than a 
story — pictures of life and character in the 
forms which they assume under the influence 
of an aimless, cheerless existence, devoid of 
any ideals but those of a religion hard and 
uncompromising enough to befit its associa- 
tions, yet of an existence which brings with it 
to the nobler spirits who share it with the 
ignobler, enough of suggestion of something 
better worth living for, to engender a gnawing 
discontent of present conditions, without any 
clear perception of other and better ones. The 
work suggests that which Miss Jewett has done 
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powerful. In a style devoid of rhetoric and as 
bare as it well could be, the story is told with 
an absolute sincerity which is beyond all praise. 
It is fruitless to make inquiry as to the literal 
truthfulness of incident and character in a 
book which, like this, bears the stamp of essen- 
tial truth upon every page. In a work with 
this design, character and incident are but acci- 
dents; one set will do as well as another for 
the purpose of showing that life under such 
conditions must needs be thus and so. The 
story, as here told, is well constructed. Of the 
characters, two at least -— those of John Westlock 
and Jo Erring — are powerfully drawn; while 
the woman whom Erring loves so well that he 
deceives himself in her, has one splendid scene. 
While avowedly a first book, it has few of the 
faults of such, and well deserves the recogni- 
tion now given it. For this is really its second 
appearance — it having been published, some 
time ago, in such an obscure fashion that only 
unusual merits could have saved it from 
oblivion. It is now happily rescued, and will 
not soon be forgotten. Yet we are inclined to 
think that the author has written himself out. 
It reads like the one book of a man’s life; and 
the powers which were able to conceive it have 
limitations of the most evident sort. But the 
fears which the author expresses concerning 
the value of the present work need now no 
longer be entertained by him. It cannot fail 
to be recognized that he has made an impor- 
tant contribution to American fiction. 

Mr. Crawford’s fifth and latest novel is a de- 
cided failure. It would seem as if he had 
really written himself out at last. The greater 
part of “An American Politician” fairly com- 
petes in flatness with Robert Grant’s “An 
Average Man,” which is saying a great deal. 
Even the writer’s former and rather brilliant 
use of epigram degenerates into the dreariest 
of platitude, and his characters are vaporous 
unrealities. He tells us at great length that 
his hero is a very noble man, and proves it by 
copious extracts from the public and private 
utterances of his nebulous politician ; it does 
not seem to occur to him that these are the very 
last things a novelist should tell his readers. If 
he cannot make his readers feel them, the in- 
formation does not help the matter. The use 
of a political speech of his hero, some twenty 
pages in length, as a close to the volume, is an 
instance of bad taste for which it would be 
hard to find a parallel in reputable fiction ; 
while the mysterious “council of three,” which 
is supposed to sway the destinies of American 
politics, is a clumsy piece of invention alto- 
gether unworthy of the writer. 

Mr. Edgar Fawcett is one of the most per- 
sistent of writers, and is producing novels at a 
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rate which would bankrupt anyone whose con- 
science would not permit him to use the same 
scenes and ideas several times over. Two new 
stories from his pen apprise us that he is not 
going to allow himself to be forgotten by an 
ungrateful public. In “The Adventures of a 
Widow” we have his story of New York society 
over again with variations. The chief varia- 
tion in this case is that he alternates his de- 
scriptions of the ultra-fashionable phases of New 
York life, as they exist in his imagination, with 
sketches of equally imaginary literary circles. 
Satire will of course justify a certain amount 
of exaggeration in the portrayal of social rela- 
tions; and in the present case some of the 
satire is exceptionally good, and the story is 
amusing if nothing more. Mr. Fawcett does 
not seem able to avoid a certain amount of 
vulgarity in his delineations, but this is less 
noticeable in the present than in preceding 
volumes. A young and wealthy widow who 
wishes to perform the somewhat difficult task 
of creating a salon in New York, of which she 
shall be the leading spirit, is the device by 
which the writer brings together for satirical 
comment certain types of literary aspirants, 
some of which he succeeds in sketching with 
considerable cleverness. The busy follower of 
combined mercantile and literary avocations, 
Mr. Barrowe; the ecstatic poet, Leander Prawle, 
and the venomous she-journalist, Miss Cragge— 
are not uninteresting, and are to acertain ex- 
tent types of classes which actually occur in 
the literary profession. 

Mr. Faweett’s other story, “ Rutherford,” is 
resurrected from the pages of the well-nigh 
forgotten ‘‘ Library Table,” a periodical pub- 
lished in New York a decade or so ago. It is 
much the longer of the two stories, but is badly 
put together, and bears evidence of having 
been hastily written. Yet in some respects it 
is a work of more power than anything else that 
he has done, and in Constance Calverley he 
has produced a finer type of character than 
he is wont to deal with. His style, although 
often forced, has merits which make all of his 
books readable, even those which have little 
other claim to consideration. He introduces 
a variation into this volume by heading his 
chapters with bits of pretended verse, which 
are characterized by a uniform woodenness, and 
which certainly add nothing to its attractions. 


“T find myself on some miraculous peak, 
Where many a star grows monstrous, and I hear 
Grand inconceivable music as it rolls. 
Henceforth I am fated only to descend, 
For exaltation holds no loftier phase.” 


This is blank verse in the literal sense ; and if 
the author’s “ exaltation holds no loftier phase” 
than this, he cannot be “fated to descend” 
very far. 

“The House on the Marsh” is an anonymous 
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tale of a highly sensational character—the 
chief performers being a burglar who enter- 
tains for his profession something of the pas- 
sion of the painter or the musician for his art, 
and a young and very unsophisticated girl who 
fills the position of governess for his child, and 
who has no suspicion of the real character of 
the man, who presents himself to her as the 
father of a family and an exceedingly enter- 
taining person. Her youthful innocence is so 
great that she narrowly escapes having her 
ruin accomplished by this very talented indi- 
vidual, whom, however, we must do the justice 
to admit would prefer to marry in the regular 
way the object of his affections, but, finding 
himself unable to dispose of his wife in a 
quiet and gentlemanly manner, is compelled by 
force of circumstances to endeavor to secure 
the woman he loves by the use of somewhat 
more questionable methods. From becoming 
the victim of his intrigues, she is saved just in 
time; his villainies are unearthed, and he would 
speedily be handed over to justice, were he 
not, at this conjuncture, accidentally drowned— 
which we suppose to be the moral of the book. 

Mr. Bret Harte has drawn the one great 
literary inspiration of his life from his early 
experience of the rude conditions of pioneer 
civilization in the West. |The most surprising 
thing about it is that this inspiration should 
last so long and should still be so fresh; that 
many years spent amidst very different sur- 
roundings should have no power to weaken it, 
and that it should remain unquenched even by 
the life of the diplomatic service. For the 
three stories which make up the little volume 
called “On the Frontier,’ have all the local 
coloring and the distinct Western flavor of his 
many earlier ones, and, as a relief to the over- 
subjectivity and forced expression of the most 
approved American novelists of the hour, are 
exceedingly refreshing. The style is excel- 
lent, and there is enough invention in these 
three little stories to stock the same number of 
full-sized novels of the kind now chiefly in 
vogue. “A Blue Grass Penelope” is the best 
of them. 

“Tales of Three Cities” is the title which, 
for want of a better one, Mr. Henry James has 
given to a collection of three stories, whose 
scenes are laid in London, New York, and Bos- 
ton, respectively. They are already familiar 
to magazine readers, but are perhaps worth 
being preserved in permanent form — although 
it is becoming painfully evident that Mr. James 
has written himself out as far as the interna- 
tional novel is concerned, and probably as far 
as any kind of novel-writing is concerned. 
These stories of American millionaires and 
English lords and ladies become less and less 
interesting, more and more diluted, with every 
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turn of Mr. James’ literary 
Probably it is because his style is so intrinsi- 
cally good within its narrow limits that a new 
story by him is sure to find many readers, who 
are willing to forget that it tells them nothing 
new for the sake of the delightful manner in 
which the old things are re-said. But style and 
invention are both becoming old stories already 
with most of his readers, who are sure to Crop 
off one by one if he cannot hit upon some 
fresh literary device by which to renew his bond 
with them. Mr. James certainly does more at 
times than merely to point out the real faults 
of American life and character. His repre- 
sentation of Jackson Lemon in one of these 
stories as a typical American gentleman, is a 
piece of gratuitous vulgarity which it is diffi- 
cult to pardon. He might very profitably 
study the much truer picture of the American 
gentleman in Mr. Richard Grant White’s 
“Fate of Mansfield Humphreys.” Every new 
volume of stories by Mr. James deepens the 
impression that he is a much better writer of 
books of literary criticism and travel than of 
any other kind of fiction. 

Novels have frequently before resulted from 
literary partnerships, and many “tales of to- 
morrow” have also been written; but we do 
not know that a “tale of to-morrow” has ever 
before been produced by several writers in 
partnership, so that in this one respect “The 
King’s Men” is probably unique in literature. 
Not much is to be expected of work done in 
this way, even if excellent writers codperate 
for its production. “La Croix de Berny,” in 
which a half dozen of the most eminent French 
writers, including Théophile Gautier and Mme. 
de Girardin, took part, is probably the best 
novel of the sort ever made; but it does not 
add to the fame of any one of its authors. Not 
much, then, was to be expected of the associa- 
tion of talents which were put into a common 
stock for the composition of ‘‘ The King’s Men,” 
although in Mr. Stimson one good writer was 
secured, and the one to whom the book evidently 
owes about all that it has of literary quality. 
The scene of this story is placed at about the 
middle of the twentieth century, and chiefly in 
England. The republic has been declared 
some years since, and King George V., grand- 
son of the present Prince of Wales, lives in 
America as a very impecunious exile. The 
interest of the story chiefly centres about a 
group of royalists who conspire to restore their 
sovereign, but whose plans issue disastrously. 
In describing the life of this future age, the 
error of too severely taxing the credulity of the 
reader is avoided, and such changes as are 
indicated are not unreasonable. Steam and 
electricity have rather more to do than in the 
present stage of our civilization, and news- 
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papers are received by means of “tickers” in 
the houses of subscribers. It is evident that 
the authors take a keen delight in contemplat- 
ing the increased greatness of America, and 
the declining glory of England, which it is so 
easy to assume as the outcome of the next half 
century. The story becomes the broadest of 
farce when the tawdry splendors of the royal 
court as held in a second-rate Boston hotel 
ate pictured; while we can hardly help sym- 
pathizing a little with the King, contemptible 
as he is made for us, when we meet him at the 
hotel cigar-stand, inquiring for “something 
mild and not too expensive,” and finally choos- 
ing a brand at “three for a quarter.” The 
story is a clever one, and an hour spent in 
reading it will not be wholly wasted. 

Another instance of literary codperation is 
afforded by the collection of stories by Mr. 
Brander Matthews and Mr. H. C. Bunner, 
called “In Partnership.” The actual partner- 
ship, however, extends to but two of the 
sketches, the others being the individual work 
of the writers named. In this combination of 
talent, Mr. Matthews furnishes us with the 
more startling inventions, while Mr. Bunner 
supplies the imagination and pathos; his work 
being much the better of the two. “The Red 
Silk Handkerchief” is the gem of the collec- 
tion. It is written with a delicacy of touch 
that recalls the “Airs from Arcady.” 

Wittram Morton Payne. 


A POEM OF LOVE AND FAITH.* 


Under the unpromising title, “The Story of 
a Hunchback,” a little volume has just been 
published which merits more than a passing 
mention. It embraces but a single poem, 
short, and, as a narrative, simple and scant of 
incident; but this poem is the story of a pure 
and sensitive soul—of its burden of sorrow, 
its faith and aspirations, its silent devotion late 
but eternally requited; and whosoever can be 
touched by the beauty of a flower or the song 
of a bird will find a pleasure in this unfolding 
of a gentle spirit. It presents no new or 
strange conception of the spiritual life with 
which it deals, but it is rich in true poetic 
feeling, and is evidently the work of one skilled 
in harmony, grace, and precision of expression. 
From the unfamiliar initials which indicate the 
author, and from the fact that first volumes of 
this class are commonly youthful ventures, we 
may perhaps infer that these pages come from 
an unpracticed pen; but we fail to find the 
crude thought, the imitative style, and the awk- 
ward and nerveless forms of expression, which 
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efforts of this kind. 

The story itself, though it introduces but few 
characters, and only the events which mark the 
eras in the course of a chastened love, is not 
without interest, and in its construction bears 
evidence of the nicest discrimination. It is a 
delicate task to invest with true poetic charm 
the mutual passion of a beautiful girl anda man 
dwarfed and twisted by physical deformity. The 
general sentiment of mankind demands for femi- 
nine grace and loveliness a strong and manly 
wooer. But in this case the lover has the 
artist’s sensibilities, and there is no sense of 
departure from the “eternal fitness of things.” 
The principal charm of the poem, however, is 
in the purity and elevation of the religious sen- 
timent which pervades it. We have in this 
little volume a charming picture of Faith, by 
one to whom her face is dear and who has 
wrought deftly and with loving zeal to make 
her image beautiful to all the world. 

The unrhymed metre adopted for the work, 
though apparently easy, is likely to prove a 
snare to one who attempts it without the true 
ear for rhythm; but in this poem the versifica- 
tion is uniformly good. There are few jarring 
lines, and many passages which are extremely 
musical. Indeed, the execution. of the work, 
in this respect, is worthy of all praise ; and 
among the similes, sure tests of the poetic 
fancy, are some of striking force and beauty — 
like this, of one who listens, kindly incredulous, 
to the rapt utterances of faith : 

“ He gently smiled, as one who hears 
A dreamer murmuring broken words 


Of woods and fields and waves of blue, 
And will not break his happy sleep.” 


And this : 


“A soul as stainless, clear, and glad 
As sunlit spray on breaking waves.” 
Among the short lyrics incidental to the narra- 
tive, the Song of the Lily is one which we note 
for its simple grace and delicate fancy. It 
may fitly be quoted here : 
“Upon a river’s brink 
A lily fair 
Her brows uplifted light 
Through summer air. 
“ The soft breeze whispered low 


His tale of bliss, - 
And touched her velvet cheek 





“ But ever at her feet 
The river flowed ; 
And in his constant heart 
Her image glowed. 


“ Through daylight and through dark 
His tide, unknown, 
Sent freshness through her life, 
Yet flowed alone. 


“ And when she drooped and died, 
Upon his breast 
He bore her tenderly 
Away to rest.” 


James S. Norton. 








BRIEFS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Once during that long period of probation when 
Wordsworth’s poetry was still despised of critics 
and rejected of men, the poet expressed in a letter 
to a friend “an invincible confidence that my writ- 
ings will codperate with the benign tendencies in 
human nature and society wherever found ; and that 
they will in their degree be efficacious in making 
men wiser, better, happier.” Professor Henry N. 
Hudson’s eloquent ‘Studies in Wordsworth” (Little, 
Brown & Co.) were written for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating and bringing home the truth of this 
prophetic text from the poet. Professor Hudson is 
a man whose spirit has been touched to fine issues 
by the life-long study of Shakespeare and Words- 
worth ; and he tells us, in a style of straightforward 
directness, and still of singular choiceness and apt- 
ness of phrase, how and why Wordsworth’s poetry 
has been efficacious in making him “ wiser, better, 
happier.” In these papers, which were primarily 
intended for a circle of friends or pupils, the emi- 
nent teacher takes us into his confidence ; he does 
not only subject the poems in question to a critical 
analysis, to show how they must or should affect 
the right-minded reader: he does something even 
better than this — he relates how they actually have 
affected himself. The book contains sufficient biogra- 
phy, some good criticism, much wise exposition ; 
but it is not merely nor chiefly for these that it will 
be valued. Its unique value is as a “human docu- 
ment,” a confession of faith. So many good writers 
and eminent men have written upon Wordsworth’s 
poetry, that it would be misleading to say that this 
is the best book yet written concerning “him who 
uttered nothing base.” It is enough to say that the 
originality of view, the soundness of moral fibre, 
the unconventional vigor, exhibited in this author's 
admirable studies of Shakespeare's plays and charac- 
ters, do not desert him in dealing with the later 
poet. Age seems to have deepened his sympathetic 
insight without abating his natural force. Then, 
too, one cannot too highly praise the skill with 
which Wordsworth is made to tell his own story ; a 
great number of the poet’s choicest staves are em- 
bedded in the text, which seems to have grown 
around them and shaped itself to them by a process 
of natural accretion. This wealth of citations from 
Wordsworth makes it impossible for either writer or 
reader to withdraw his eye for an instant from the 
object, so that the mong oye the precious virtue 
of downright reality. Taking into account all its 
excellences, one may safely pronounce this volume 
the best introduction to the study of Wordsworth 
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in existence. ‘Indeed, were it not for an occasional 
apparent echo of one or two of Carlyle’s disagree- 
able mannerisms, it might almost be pronounced 
the best that could be wished for. Professor Hud- 
son himself possesses so rich a verbal wardrobe, that 
his thought cannot but suffer from being tricked 
out in the threadbare frippery of Carlyle. This, 
however, is but a trifling disfigurement, the mere 
allusion to which is perhaps an injustice to so noble 
a book. To read it is to read one of the purest and 
most humane of poets with a wise and sympathetic 
teacher,—surely no trifling privilege. Would that 
it might go as an educator to many a prairie home 
where the generous aspirations of youth are stifled 
in an atmosphere of hard and sordid “ practicality.” 


Tue author who writes under the name of Vernon 
Lee has made the subject of the Renaissance her 
own by right of knowledge, insight, and the power 
of critical expression. A recent work bearing the title 
of “ Euphorion” (Roberts Bros.) includes seven of 
her studies in Renaissance history, literature, and 
art, together with an introduction and an epilogue. 
These studies have previously appeared in English re- 
views, and are now fittingly brought together, having 
a strong bond of union in their common principles and 
aims. In the myth as fashioned by Goethe, Euphor- 
ion, the child born of classical beauty and medieval 
strength, stands as a symbol of modern culture ; 
but the author of these studies finds a truer inter- 
pretation of the allegory, which “can have a real 
meaning only if we explain Faust as representing 
the middle ages, Helena as antiquity, and Euphorion 
as that child of the Middle Ages, taking life and 
reality from them, but born of and curiously nur- 
tured by the spirit of antiquity, to which significant 
accident has given the name of Renaissance.” This 
is the point of view of all the studies, and is espe- 
cially elaborated in the one called “Symmetria 
Prisca,” perhaps the finest of them all, in which the 
relations of classic and medizeval art are traced, from 
the time when they were first brought face to face 
in the Pisan Sacred Field, to the time when the 
fruitage of their union became manifest in the works 
of Raphael and Titian and Micheal Angelo. “ The 
Portrait Art,” “‘ The School of Boiardo,” “‘ Mediseval 
Love,” “The Outdoor Poetry,” “The Italy of the 
Elizabethan Dramatists,” ‘The Sacrifice,” a study 
of the price which, in the loss of moral standard, 
the Renaissance had to pay for its intellectual great- 
ness; these titles explain themselves and indicate the 
ground which is covered by the studies thus named. 
The strong and noble style of Vernon Lee needs no 
recommendation ; but we cannot refrain from citing 
a passage which is at once a piece of fine prose 
writing and a typical illustration of the manner in 
which the subject is treated : 

“The antique and the modern had met for the first 
time and as irreconcilable enemies in the cloisters of 
Pisa ; and the modern had triumphed in the great 
medieval fresco of the Triumph of Death. By a 
strange coincidence, by a sublime jest of accident, the 
antique and the modern were destined to meet again, 
and this time indissolubly united, in a painting repre- 
senting the Resurrection. Yes, Signorelli’s fresco in 
Orvieto cathedral is indeed a resurrection, the resurrec- 
tion of human beauty after the long death-slumber of 
the Middle Ages. And the artist would seem to have been 
dimly conscious of the great allegory he was painting. 





Here and there are strewn skulls ; skeletons stand leer- 
ing by, as if in remembrance of the ghastly past, and 
as a token of former death; but magnificent youths 
are breaking through the crust of the earth, emerging, 
taking shape and flesh; arising, strong and proud, 
ready to go forth at the bidding of the titanic angels 
who announce from on high, with trumpet blast and 
waving banners, that the death of the world has come 
to an end, and that humanity has arisen once more in 
the youth and beauty of antiquity.” 

Better art criticism than that given us by Vernon 
Lee is rarely met with, and it is not often that fugi- 
tive and scattered studies are as well worth collection 
and preservation as these. 


Tue unpretendingness of the title “ Some Literary 
Recollections,” by James Payn, pervades the book 
to which it is applied, and is one of many delightful 
qualities characterizing it. The geniality, the frank- 
ness, the delicacy, the humor of the writer, together 
with his gentleness and simplicity, imbue the vol- 
ume with an uncommon fascination. He has inter- 
esting and illustrating anecdotes to relate of a crowd 
of gifted and famous people; but it is himself, after 
all, to whom the reader is most closely drawn, and 
of whom the most agreeable memories will be pre- 
served. By none of his long list of tales and novels 
can he have so fully revealed a winning personality, 
or have gained such admiring friends, as by this 
autobiographic sketch, whicli in no sense aims at 
completeness. Mr. Payn confesses playfully in the 
beginning that he has not the qualifications for 
narrating his life, much as he would like to do so. 
He never kept a diary; he has no memory for dates 
or details; he remembers very few things that ever 
happened to him, and cannot locate these with any 
certainty in the time of their occurrence. But his 
mind does retain personal impressions vividly, and 
it is some of these which he here reproduces with 
captivating grace. There is a general omission of 
figures and minute particulars in his “ Recollections,” 
yet, putting the information they afford together 
with facts gained elsewhere, we are able to state 
that Mr. Payn was born in 1830; that his father 
was a well-read man of a kindly nature, who, al- 
though the son of a rich gentleman, was, because of 
“something like disinheritance,” obliged in middle 
life to depend on his own resources (which proved 
ample) for the support of his family. He died in 
the early boyhood of James. The latter was educa- 
ted at Eton, at the Royal Military Academy — which 
he was obliged to leave on account of ill-health,-— 
and at Cambridge. In all these schools he escaped 
study as far as possible, having an abhorrence of 
mathematics, and an inaptitude for languages so 
unconquerable that he can barely read, and not 
speak, French or German, although he has spent 
long effort in the attempt to acquire these modern 
tongues. But he was ever an inordinate reader of 
English literature, especially of fiction, and an eager 
and untiring observer of human nature. His imagina- 
tion displayed its activity in childhood, and he was 
held in high esteem by his youthful companions for 
his power of impromptu story-telling. His first 
volume of poems, “ Stories from Bocaccio,” was pub- 
lished while he was at college, and at the same time 
he was a constant contributor to “ Household Words” . 
and other periodicals. Shortly after his marriage, 
which occurred at an early age, Mr. Payn was invited. 
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by Robert Chambers to become associate editor of 
* Chamb>rs’ Journal,” and removed to Edinburgh in 
consequence. The climate disagreeing with his 
family, he resigned his position at the end of a few 
years’ service, and sought a home in London, where 
he has since remained. His books and miscella- 
neous articles have met with ready sale, yet he was 
thirty-two years of age when he made what he calls 
his first success in literature, with the novel “ Lost 
Sir Massingberd.” Mr. Payn has been a hard 
worker and a prolific writer. ‘ For the last five-and- 
twenty years of my life,” he remarks, “I have only 
had three days of consecutive holiday once a year; 
while all the year round (from another necessity of 
the pen) the Sundays have been as much working 
days with me as the week-days.” Mr. Payn has 
been peculiarly happy and fortunate in his calling; 
still, he regards it as a most precarious one as a rule, 
offering at the best smaller pecuniary rewards than 
most of the professions. In his experience as editor 
and author he has been brought in contact with a 
multitude of eminent and unknown writers, and of 
these he speaks in his reminiscences in a gentle and 
extremely entertaining manner, never retailing gos- 
sip, never betraying confidences, and never forgetting 
the obligations of courtesy. The portrait in the 
frontispiece of the volume represents him as a serious, 
refined, reflective man, with the air of a clergyman. 
The hur or which plays perpetually over his writings, 
and the light spirits which make him a most en- 
gaging companion, are not manifest in the grave, 
almost severe cast of his countenance. Mr. Payn 
has most to say, in chatting of his friends, of Dickens, 
Miss Mitford, and Miss Martineau; but of many 
other celebrities ——as Thackeray, Alexander Smith, 
James White, the Duke of Albany, the brothers 
Chambers, and Charles Reade — he relates interesting 
incidents derived from his acquaintance with them. 
(Harper & Brothers. ) 


PropaBiy many a fairly intelligent reader of the 
resent day derives his most definite notions of 
Boleridge from the graphic and cruel characteriza- 
tions of him by Carlyle which have been recently 
given to the world. Should such a reader take up 
the latest volume of “English Men of Letters,” 
Traill’s Coleridge (Harpers ), with the dreary, expec- 
tation of reading a decorously eulogistic account of 
a flatulent metaphysician and an altogether flabby 

rsonality, he would be speedily disabused and de- 
ighted. There is no droning here about “sum-m— 
ject and om—m-ject,” but instead much racy good- 
sense, scund criticism, and pleasant banter, by means 
of which the author makes the figure of the poet- 
metaphysician stand forth upon his canvas in clear 
colors, if not always in distinct outlines. Mr. Traill 
evidently the rare combination of critical 
perspicacity with that native sense of humor which 
is twin-sister to common-sense ;.and to these natural 
qualifications he has added great industry in the 
accumulation of material and an iron grasp of his 
subject. He has actually succeeded in the — 
ently hopeless task of bounding in this nutshell of 
a book that king of infinite space, the Hamlet of 
modern authors. Despite an occasional involution 
of sentence-structure, which makes a e here 
and there a little hard to read aloud at the first 
dash, Mr. Traill’s manner is that of the fluent con- 





verser, who, having read widely and reflected deeply 
upon his subject, can afford to play with it a little. 

evertheless, there is as little of flippancy as of 
pedantry. By a charm almost as potent as that by 
which the ancient mariner held the wedding guest, 
the biographer holds the reader while insinuating 
into his reluctant mind high admiration for the 
transcendent range and quality of the genius of 
Coleridge. In the absence of any other biography 
of this extraordinary man—whom Wordsworth 
called “the only wonderful man I ever knew,” and 
whom he described as 


“The rapt one, of the godlike forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature,”’— 


this volume is likely to be more widely read than 
any other of the admirable series to which it be- 
longs and in which it will take a high place. It is 
a thing to be thankful for, that we have at last so 
adequate an introduction to the only Englishman 
since Dr. Johnson who could not, in his best days, 
open his mouth without uttering words of wisdom 
or suggestiveness. 


Pror. Baupwin’s charming little volume, “ The 
Book-Lover” (Jansen, McClurg & Co.), is well de- 
scribed by its title. It is a book about books ; in- 
tended for students of literature and general readers, 
but most of all for book-lovers—those who regard 
good books as “ more precious than all riches,” and 
delight in them as in “the society, the spiritual 
presence, of the best and greatest of our race.” 
Such will find at once a charm and consolation in 
this work, with its refined literary tone, and its 
finely-chosen quotations from the choice spirits of 
all ages who have written in the praise of books. 
Beyond this, however, the work has a distinct pur- 
pose as a practical guide to the best reading. This 
is, indeed, its most important feature ; and for it the 
author possesses the best of qualifications in his 
long experience as a lover of books and director of 
reading. The work is compact, clearly arranged, 
and thoroughly practical in its aims and methods. 
It presents well-considered chapters on such vital 
topics as “ The Choice of Books,” “How to Read,” 
“The Value and Use of Libraries,” “ Books for 
Every Scholar,” “What Books Shall Young Folks 
Read?” “ Hints on the Formation of School Libra- 
ries,” and “ The Practical Study of English Litera- 
ture.” The author's views and recommendations, 
eminently sound and judicious, are enriched and 
supplemented by citations from a wide range of able 
writers and instructors. The book gives some ex- 
cellent courses ef reading and schemes for practical 
study, which have been thoroughly tested, and are 
more exhaustive, especially as regards contempo- 
raneous literature, than any similar lists that have 
been published. It is believed that the work will 
recommend itself to all sincere lovers of good read- 
ing, as one equally delightful and instructive. Me- 
chanically, it has been issued with the greatest care, 
and will at once, in this regard, appeal successfully 
to the most fastidious taste. Besides the regular 
edition, the book is to receive the deserved compli- 
ment of a large paper edition, very beautifully 
printed, limited to 350 copies, each copy numbered. 


Mr. Ricnarp T. Ety’s “French and German 
Socialism in Modern Times” (Harpers) will serve as 
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a complement to Mr. Rae’s “ Contemporary Social- 
ism,” noticed in our last number. It is, as its name 
implies, a far more complete work; for Mr. Rae, 
treating of the socialism of our own day, makes no 
mention of Fourier, St. Simon, Proudhon, and Rod- 
bertus; almost confines himself, indeed, to German 
writers. Mr. Ely’s book contains sixteen chapters, 
the first eight of which are devoted to the French 
school, while the last eight treat of the German writ- 
ers. Here he begins with Rodbertus, sometimes 
ealled “the Ricardo of Socialism,” who, he is inclined 
to think, equalled Ricardo as a thinker. That Mr. Rae 
hardly mentions Rodbertus, while Mr. Ely only cas- 
ually mentions Karl Marx, who forms the subject of 
an entire chapter in Mr. Rae’s book, is due, perhaps, 
to the different points of view of the two writers. 
Mr. Rae’s attention has been drawn strongly to the 
philosophy of the Young Hegelians as the theoreti- 
cal source of Socialism; and for direct contemporary 
influence he saw that Marx and Lassalle had more 
weight than all others put together. Mr. Ely, on 
the other hand, in tracing the economic genesis of 
socialism, fixes upon Rodbertus — really a contempo- 
rary of Marx and Lassalle —as its intellectual 
founder. “All of the leading socialists of to-day,” 
he says, “to whatever socialist group they may 
belong, have been influenced greatly by Rodbertus. 
An understanding of his theories renders it compara- 
tively easy to understand Marx and Lassalle.” (Page 
169). The special value of Mr. Ely’s treatise is that 


it approaches the subject from the economic point of 
view, and treats it by the historical method. It forms 
unquestionably the best introduction to the study of 


the subject. 


Jupce Tovurcer, in his “Appeal to Cesar” 
(Fords, Howard & Hurlbert), presents another dis- 
sertation on the relations of the two races which 
form the population of the South. The nation, he 
argues, is responsible for the establishment of slavery 
in the South, for its emancipation during the war, 
and for the subsequent elevation of the negro to the 
rights of citizenship ; is it not, therefore, responsible 
for the education of the illiterate masses into whose 
hands it thrust the ballot, in order to qualify them 
to exercise the privilege of suffrage intelligently and 
with safety to the Republic? In a series of tabu- 
lated statistics, drawn from the census by decades 
down to 1880, he shows that the colored race is 
increasing at a greater ratio than the white race in 
the South ; that it already numbers one to every 
two of the white population, taking all the states 
together ; that in eight of these states it averages 
2.4 per cent less than one to one ; that in three of 
the states it averages 3.7 per cent more than one to 
one ; while by the increased migration of the whites, 
added to the greater reproductive power of the 
blacks, the disparity increases at an even more 
rapid rate. It is, therefore, only a question of time 
when the domination of the whites will be overcome 
by the now subject party, so far as can be done by 
the mere force of numbers. Against the possible 
evils of such a condition, the best safeguard is of 
course the extinction of illiteracy in the South. 
Judge Tourgee would have this done by means of 
schools founded and supported at the national 
expense. By private benevolence among Northern 
men, $1,000,000 has been annually expended during 





twenty years past for the maintenance of Southern 
schools. This sum, he estimates, should be 
increased to $15,000,000 — just the amount which 
the North furnished each week for the cost of the 
late war. Private benevolence cannot raise the 
needed amount, nor can the impoverished South. It 
must come, he says, from the treasury of the nation. 


THE arguments so forcibly presented by Judge 
Tourgee find but a poor supporter in Mr. J. Thomas 
Fortune, a colored man and ex-slave, who presents 
his views in a volume entitled “ Black and White,” 
publishell by the same firm. Mr. Fortune isconfident - 
of the future of the colored race. He makes no plea 
for national aid in education, but maintains that a 


- people who could rise from utter indigence and 


illiteracy, not only unaided but while still oppressed 
worse than when in a condition of slavery, will 
ultimately surpass in wealth and intelligence their 
white masters. The blacks are even now, he 
declares, a totally different people from what they 
were at their emancipation. They have proved self- 
supporting under supreme disadvantages ; they are 
gaining a monopoly of the trades and industries of 
the South ; they are acquiring money and lands, 
and with these they will help themselves to power 
and education. They have been given their free- 
dom after two hundred years of bondage, but they 
will recover the lost time and progress in the years 
to come, as the white race cannot, which has become 
enervated by subsisting for generations on the labors 
of the slave. It is cheering to gat so hopeful a view 
as that presented by Mr. Fortune ; and the book may 
be commended to Judge Tourgee and his readers. 


Tue latest volume of Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s 
writings, ‘Human Intercourse,” is just published 
by Roberts Brothers. The theme is one happily 
suited to this gifted author, who combines with his 
artistic and literary genius a wide knowledge of the 
world and a very deep sympathy with mankind. A 
few titles of the chapters will show the drift and 
important matter of the volume. “Of Passionate 
Love,” “Companionship in .Marriage,” “Family 
Ties,” “The Rights of the Guest,” “The Death of 
Friendship,” ‘“ Differences of Rank and Wealth,” 
“The Obstacle of Religion,” “ Priests and Women,” 
“Of Genteel Ignorance,” “The Noble Bohemian,” 
“Letters of Friendship,” “Amusements.” Those 
who have found a healthy stimulus and an invigor- 
ating enjoyment in “The Intellectual Life” will 
need no assurance concerning the attractiveness of 
this work, which may be regarded, in some sense, as 
its companion. The author’s survey is wide, his 
observation acute and shrewd, and the temper in 
which he writes without a taint of cynicism. He 
gets at the vital things which signalize the inter- 
course of human beings and bear powerfully upon 
their interests and fortunes. The nice discrimina- 
tion, clear insight, and beautiful candor with which 
the topics, even the most delicate ones, are treated, 
are a standing testimony to the writer’s fine moral 
sense and literary art. It is a delightful book, 
marred by no seeviy prejudices, and rich in the 
reflections of a wise, courageous, and generous spirit, 
that illuminates while it charms. The volume is 
appropriately dedicated to Emerson, to whom Mr. 

erton feels under special obligations for his 
valuable influence over him. 
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Ix this era of “cheap and meaty! “ saute ‘of all 
kinds of books, it isa pleasure to commend pub- 
lishers who are willing to risk so elegant an edition 
of a never very popular classic, as this of Bacon’s 
“Essays and Wisdom of the Ancients” ( Little, 
Brown & Co.) This edition, containing Montague’s 
preface, Spiers's biographical notice, together with 
convenient notes and translations of the Latin quo- 
tations, is identical in matter with that copyrighted 
by its publishers so long ago as the year 1856. 
But the outward dress is very different, the page 
and print being much larger, and the press-work 
incomparably superior. It may be doubted whether 
so beautiful an edition of the essays has ever before 
been issued. Many who wince at beholding “ the 
kings of modern thought” in the garb of charity 
boys, may strengthen their allegiance by here be- 
holding “high-brow’d Verulam” in the robes of 
state of which in life he was over-fond. It is now 
agreed on all hands that, as Bacon has long been 
really known to most readers only through his 
essays, so these contain that quintessence of his 
mind destined alone to subsist in the wreck of repu- 
tations and the crash of philosophical systems. 
There is something pathetic in the reflection that 
the discursive rangings of that vast and restless in- 
telligence should now be reduced to proportions so 
insignificant. 
in number, they can be the oftener read, and it is 
certain that their worldly wisdom comes home as 
pat as ever “to men’s business and bosoms.” And 
what uninspired prose work is there, of thrice the 


extent of this, in which there are anything like as | 


many “jewels five words long”? 


We have heretofore expressed our satisfaction with 
the illustrated edition of standard English poets 
issued by Thos. Y. Crowell & Co.; and we are glad, 
after an inspection of recent additions to the series, 
to add emphasis to our approval. The volumes are 
of convenient form, being solidly-made small quar- 
tos, and, while inexpensive, are in all details of paper 
and typography. a pleasing contrast to the ordinary 
“ pop edition of standard works. The illus- 
trations, too, deserve especial commendation. They 
are not stale “ picked-up” plates, thrown promiscu- 
ously in amongst the text, but new engravings, 
from designs by reputable artists, cut in wood by 
Mr. Andrew. The fresh and pleasing treatment of 
that hackneyed subject, “Norham Castle,” in the 
cut that serves as frontispiece to the volumé con- 
taining Scott's “ Marmion,” is a good example of the 
pictorial excellence of these volumes. The series as 
thus far issued comprises twenty volumes, repre- 
senting some of the choicest treasures of English 

The same publishers issue, in a different 
form, the complete poems of George Eliot in a vol- 
ume which should become the standard one with the 
admirers of this gifted writer. It is a quarto, larger 
than the volumes in the series just described, but of 
equal beauty of execution, and with illustrations 
representing the studies of Schell, Taylor, St. John 
Harper, and other artists. The engraving for this 
volume also is done by Mr. Andrew, and gives some 
of the best specimens of American wood-cutting. 


Tue little volume by M. M. Trumbull, “The 
American Lesson of the Free Trade Struggle in En- 





But, if the essays are short and few | 


| writer to make an inaccurate book. 
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pansion of a still smaller work ~4 the same author, 
published in 1882. The re-writing, it appears, was 
done chiefly for the purpose of showing that “the 
moral of the contest is as applicable to the United 
States to-day as it was to England forty years ago.” 
The work is of course largely historical, but the 
spirit of the author is that of the advocate rather 
than the historian; the historical portions being ac- 
companied by a running fire of comment and criti- 
cism upon the American system. His points are 
often well made, though the effect is somewhat weak- 
ened by an unfortunate tendency to apply strong 
terms, as “crocodile tears,” “impudent hypocrisy,” 
etc., to his opponents, who “ whine like mendicants ” 
and are “utterly besotted and selfish.” This pug- 
nacious spirit renders the book but little likely to 
win adherents from among the “mendicants” and 
“ hypocrites” of the opposing faith ; but those who 
do not mind hard names will find in it a very good 
and instructive outline of the free-trade history of 
England and its results. 


Mr. Justin McCarry has given us the first vol- 
ume of what will undoubtedly be the most readable 
“History of the four Georges” (Harpers). It ex- 
tends from the death of Queen Anne to 1729, two 
years after the death of George I. That it is lively 
and graphic will be readily believed, and Mr. 
McCarthy is too industrious and conscientious a 
He carries his 
liveliness too far, we think, in the titles of his chap- 
ters, which are descriptive, to be sure, but not in 
historical sense. How will the student who wishes 
to learn about Mar's rebellion, the Quadruple 
Alliance, and the condition of the Irish question, 
find his way in chapters with such headings as “ The 
White Cockade,” “After the Storm,” “The Dra- 
pier’s Letters,” “ Malice Domestic — Foreign Levy ?” 
A table of contents, to be serviceable, should tell us 
what the chapter contains, and afford a guide, not 
merely to the reader, but to him who desires to con- 
sult. For the style of the book itself, we have 
nothing but praise. It is always entertaining, never 
undignified. 

A sertes of pleasant 
topics, contributed by Mr. 


_— on natural history 
est Ingersoll to various 
scientific and literary periodicals, have been repro- 


duced under the title of “Country Cousins.” There 
are twenty-one articles in all, dealing with as many 
different subjects which the author has studied in 
the woods and fields, by the brook-side or the sea- 
shore. These are treated chiefly from the poetical 
or popular side, and yet always with a sure basis of 
fact, for the author is a thorough-going naturalist, 
pursuing his researches in a scholarly and pains- 

ing manner. The publishers (Harper & Brothers) 
have issued the volume in handsome style, with an 
ornate cover and an abundance of graceful illustra- 
tions. 

A CHARMING collection of stories for young ros 
is Sherwood Bonner’s “Suwanee River ? 
(Roberts). Grouped under three divisions—“ Gran’- 
Mammy,” “ Four Sweet Girls of Dixie,” “A Ring of 
Tales for Younger Folks,” — she has given us eight- 


een sketches of Southern life, graceful, carefully told, 
and interesting from beginning to end. 
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There is a noticeable and gratifying circumstance 
apparent in the more prominent and costly gift- 
books this year. They exhibit a marked improve- 
ment in their artistic properties upon the books of the 
same class in previous years. It is an encouraging 
fact, giving evidence of the progress of esthetic cul- 
ture among us, and inclosing a promise of its con- 
tinued advance in the future. Artists, engravers, 
printers, publishers, will not be content to produce, 
a twelvemonth hence, books repeating the successes 
of the present hour. They must possess other and 
higher qualities still to satisfy the laudable ambition 
of their authors. The true art-spirit once aroused 
in a people like ours, it will strive and aspire 
while it exists, and its products of to-day, how- 
ever meritorious and beautiful, will be but a fore- 
shadowing of better, lovelier works to-morrow. 
Therefore, though we look with wondering dazzled 
eyes on the volumes de luxe of 1884, and find 
it difficult to imagine books of daintier form and 
comelier features, they will be sure to appear in 1885 
with attractions deserving still warmer admiration. 

The holiday literature of the year is honored by 
what is probably the finest art publication ever issued 
in this country, representing what is perhaps the 
most important contribution yet made by America 
to graphic art. No one can even glance over Elihu 
Vedder's illustrations of the “ Rubdiyét” of Omar 
Khayydém without recognition of the fact that it is 
a work of extraordinary power, and without a feel- 
ing of simple amazement that it should have been 
in American art to produce so great a work. 
A collection like this—of fifty-six large full-page 
drawings, each one of which is an original produc- 
tion of creative genius, and deserves, or rather de- 
mands, long and attentive study for its full compre- 
hension alone, to say nothing of due appreciation— 
is obviously not to be characterized ina page of criti- 
cism, nor is any permanent estimate of its exact 
value and artistic rank now to be made. It is not a 
work of the year, but of the age; and it can await 
the verdict of the age in confidence of worthy recog- 
nition. These “ Rubdiyét” which Mr. Vedder has 
chosen to illustrate have been well known to lovers 
of English poetry for the past ten years, in the mar- 
vellous version made by the late Edward Fitzgerald. 
In them the twelfth century speaks with the accents 
of the nineteenth, and the Orient finds a voice to 
which the Occident lends no alien ear. This uni- 
versality of thought and sympathy, whereby such 
distinctions of time and place are rendered meaning- 
less, is the real secret and explanation of their im- 
mortal beauty, as far as beauty has any secret or 
needs any explanation. But the illustration of these 
verses was a far more difficult task than the illustra- 
tion of any ordinary poem. They are filled with 
oriental imagery; but to have merely reproduced 
this imagery in graphic form would have been to 
add little to their meaning or their beauty. It is 
in depth of thought and intensity of human inter- 
est that their real power lies; and this called for a 
decorative treatment which should subordinate mere 
imagery as fully as the verses themselves. In do- 
ing this, the artist has been triumphantly success- 
ful, with rare restraint rejecting all the suggestions 
of poetic imagery not entirely consonant with the 
idea or the feeling when embodied in graphic form. 
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A striking instance of this is afforded by the illus- 
tration of the twelfth quatrain. The bold imagina- 
tion of an inferior artist would have given us a literal 
picture of the scene; we think that even Gustave 
Doré would have done so; but Mr. Vedder’s “ Song 
in the Wilderness” is a more symbolical and a far 
nobler thing than any representation of the letter 
could have been. Here, and elsewhere throughout 
the work, the artist has shown a fine sense of the 
limitations imposed upon the provinces of poetry 
and painting, which would have won the warmest 
praise from the author of “ Laocodn,” while if the 
spirit of Lessing were come to earth again, and 
could examine this work, he would find in it a legit- 
imate extension of the province of illustration of 
which he could hardly have dreamed in his day. 
We have already alluded to Doré, in this connec- 
tion, and nothing could be more instructive than a 
detailed comparison between his illustrations of fa- 
mous poems and the present work. We have no 
space for such a comparison, but it seems to be a 
just statement to say that what Doré has all his life 
tried and failed to accomplish is here successfully 
done. Doré’s symbolism seems clumsy in compari- 
son with Vedder’s; his strained and overwrought 
pictures leave something of the effect of a night- 
mare, while those of Vedder, with no less feeling, 
no less terrible, if need be, impress the mind, with 
their simple beauty and calm grandeur, as a peace- 
ful dream. Most notable of all, Doré’s illustrations 
of Dante, or of Milton, do not belong to the poem; 
they are something apart from it; often they de- 
tract from our enjoyment of it, so dissonant or so in- 
adequate they are. But Mr. Vedder, with a poem 
as difficult, to say the least, has made drawings 
which are in complete harmony with his subject, 
and uniformly add to our appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of the verse. Those who have once examined 
this work will ever thereafter find it difficult to 
think of the verses without calling to mind the illus- 
trations, so fully are they conceived in the same 
spirit. While nothing of Doré’s affords any true 
parallel to this work, its analogy with much of the 
work of Rossetti is very real. With both artists the 
human figure is supreme—both know just how far 
to carry their symbolism—both are inspired by a se- 
vere simplicity of aim—both are inclined to mysti- 
cism, and the work of both is intensely intellectual 
in quality. But comparison and analogies are of 
little value by the side of actual study. With all 
its range, this grandly imaginative work is sin- 
gularly even in execution. There are no poor de- 
signs in the volume, nor may any serious technical 
charge be brought against it. Thoroughly admirable 
it is in drawing, in tone, in management of light and 
shade, in arrangement and symbolism, in harmony 
and fitness. And the many who have long cher- 
ished the poem itself will feel that no worthier sub- 
ject could have been chosen for such illustration, 
will rejoice that its beauty of song has been wed- 
ded with such beauty of design. The genius of 
poetry and the genius of painting are here indissol- 
ubly bound together in a union of spirit such as art 
has rarely known. 

Students of art, of history, and of archsology 
have all a treat in the work on “Cathedral Cities, 
Ely and Norwich” (Macmillan & Co). A series of 
pictures drawn and etched by Robert Farren consti- 
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tute the chief substance of the volume ; yet the in- 
troduction, in which Edward A. Freeman descants 
learnedly on the origin, structure, and architectural 
features of the two grand old minsters, supplies no 
inconsiderable part of the marrow of the work. Mr. 
Farren devotes nineteen etchings to subjects in and 
about Ely Cathedral, and sixteen to themes con- 
nected with the church at Norwich. The entire views 
commend themselves to favor by their picturesque 
beauty, apart from their great artistic merits. Mr. 
Farren is occupied with the poetry and the sublimity 
in landscape and architecture, and aims to reproduce 
these in his drawings. It is not feats of dexterity, 
achievements in technique, that he desires to perform 
for the applause of experts in the same field. He 
addresses himself to an intelligent, yet unpretending, 
and, in an artistic sense, unschooled audience, and 
makes a simple appeal to their understanding of 
what is genuinely and lastingly pleasing. His 
attempt is successful. His sketches strike us first as 
pictures, not as merely etchings. They teem with 
delightful incident carefully wrought out. It is only 
after we have studied them for pure enjoyment that 
we turn to an examination of the particular mode and 
instrument by which they have been produced. Yet 
here the artist leaves no opportunity for doubt. The 
drawings plainly declare that they have been done 
with the needle ; but in order to tell this there has 
been no resort to the clap-trap or make-shift of 
serawis and scratches. There are charming land- 
scapes and street scenes, forming distinct views of 
the old minsters ; yet the glimpses of various por- 
tions of the noble church interiors are, on the whole, 
most imposing. Immense work has been lavished on 
some of the plates—as Nos. 7, 14, 18 ; but with an 
effect that is a due reward for the pains. 

A new series of etchings by Robert Farren, from 
the same publishers, furnish views of “The Battle 
Ground of the Eights,” on the Thames, the Isis, and 
the Cam. There are ten plates, presenting scenes of 

uiet beauty delineated with the delicacy and 
lity marking Mr. Farren’s work. Each in turn 
seems more interesting than the last, when looking 
them through, and all bear searching and repeated 
examination. ‘“Charon’s Ferry” is an exquisite 
drawing. The flood of light just above the horizon 
and the trees on the right of the picture are finely 
mana The reflections in the water in “ Iffley 
Mill” are excellently rendered. “The Barges” 
is another lovely plate, full of sunshine and of peace, 
and yet there is vigorous action in the moving 
figures, while all the objects in the foreground and 
middle distance are carefully defined. “Chiswich” 
likewise ks a word of praise; and also the 
fragment on the title-page, with aquatic plants and 
a swallow skimming the water. The miniature 
drawings on the margins of the plates are dainty bits, 
executed with exceeding finish. In this, as in his 
vtchings of “ Ely and Norwich,” Mr. Farren evinces 
a consummate command of the needle and an admira- 
ble courage in the. performance of honest hard work. 

A fair opinion of the success which American 
artists have obtained in the use of the etching necdle 
may be gained from an examination of the ten 
en brought together under the title of “Some 

odern Etchings” ( White, Stokes, & Allen). The 
art is in its infancy in this country, it being less than 
ten years since the first codperative efforts in its 
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pursuit were begun. The New York Etching Club 
was organized in 1878, and the Philadelphia Society 
of Etchers in 1882. But the enthusiasm has spread 
rapidly, for none of the linear arts is more fascinating. 
There is a vivacity, a freedom, and a variety in 
etching which attract the outside world the same as 
the professional painter. It quickly wins upon those 
who observe or practice it. The plates in the collec- 
tion under notice are the work of our younger 
artists,—in two instances, of women. inished 
drawings, such as are produced by the veteran 
etchers of France or England, could not be e 

from these comparative novices; yet the sketches are 
interesting and instructive. The author of the text 
accompanying the plates—Mr. J. R. W. Hitchcock— 
is as candid as kindly in his remarks upon the 
several works, and lends aid to a proper appreciation 
of them which the artist as well as the observer 
must be grateful for. 

The interest of the volume containing examples of 
the work of * French Etchers” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
centres in the descriptive text almost as emphatically 
as in the plates themselves. There are twenty of 
the latter, by as many different artists of renown, 
including Corot, Jacquemart, Daubigny, Martial, 
Nehlig, and Appian. They are all characteristic 

imens, as may be supposed, of the style and 
skill of their respective authors, and therefore pos- 
sess an unquestioned artistic value. A portion of 
them would to the uneducated eye appear to be of 
dubious importance ; as, to cite a single example, 
the sketch by Corot—who, by the way, produced in 
all only five etchings. But M. Roger Riordon, the 
author of the text, and himself an expert etcher, 
comes to the rescue, and, explaining the distinctive 
qualities of each plate, points out its merits, lets 
light in upon its meaning, and solves whatever 
enigma it might have at first presented. Thus his 
descriptions are so many lessons in the processes 
and significance of etching, and are a grateful assist- 
ance to an understanding of the various examples. 
It will not be disputed that the noblest plate in the 
collection is the “ Wood of Pierrefonds,” by Mar- 
tial. It is a magnificent work, revealing a master- 
hand in every one of its manifold details. One 
need not look here to M. Riordon for evidence of 
the “enormous skill” of the etcher, or of his un- 
rivalled capacity to surmount all difficulties in 
sketching on copper. Martial’s plate alone is worth 
the cost of the volume, and deserves to be framed 
and hung on the wall. But there are many others, 
uniting unmistakably merit with beaunty—as “ After 
Rain,” by Chauvel ; “ Rose-tree Street, Montmatre,” 
by Beauverie; “Fishing Vessels,’ by Appian ; 
“ Quarrel at a Wine-Shop,” by Nehlig. But any- 
one with a feeling for art and some slight acquaint- 
ance with it, will discern the worth of these etch- 
ings without other aid than M. Riordon affords. 

There is perhaps no work among the classics of 
English literature which lends itself more flexibly to 
the light and polished pleasantry of a Parisian 
illustrator than the “ Sentimental Journey” of Lau- 
rence Sterne. The work is purely @ la Francaise 
in style and essence. Its soap-bubble airiness and 
brilliancy, its shallow pretense of feeling, its coquetry 
with trifling incidents, its simpering complacency, 
and its indulgence in subtle and lewd insinuation, 
identify it with the French rather than the English 
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school of manners even in the seventeenth century. 
In every page is mirrored the bowing, smirking, 
mocking Frenchman, full of capers, shrags, and 
gestures, which speak more freely and penetratingly 
than words could do. It is the figure of Sterne 
himself, who, born of the Celtish stock, inclined 
more to the esprit of his ancestry in Gaul than in 
Ireland. But, such as it is, the odd, rambling, 
elusive, bewitching narrative is transformed into a 
glittering mosaic by the clever pencil of M. Maurice 
Leloir, who has inserted over two hundred drawings 
in the text, and interleaved it with twelve full-page 
illustrations. Nothing could be more neatly or 
playfully expressive than these sketches, which are 
radiant with spirit and humor. They are the de- 
lightful recreations of an artist who to a perfectly 
trained hand joins an active and fertile imagination. 
The engravers have not been less skilful than the 
artist, and their product is the perfection of graphic 
art. All the external features of the volume are 
characterized by good taste. The illustrations were 
first brought out with a French translation of the 
work, issued in Paris ; and now they accompany the 
English text, in beautiful quarto volumes, of which 
two editions are published in America—one by 
Lippincott & Co. and one by J. W. Bouton. 

he twelve “Selected Pictures from the Book of 
Gold” of Victor Hugo are gems of art in a casket 
of pearl. The pictures are the work of French 
artists, and are printed from the original blocks 
engraved in Paris. When it is added that they are 
examples of the best workmanship of which France 
can boast, there is nothing left to say. It would 
seem that in respect of skilful manipulation, art can 
no further go. Take the first two pictures, for 
example, by Charles Landelle. We have never seen 
more delicate drawing more perfectly reproduced. 
Not a mark of the pencil or the burin is visible even 
under the magnifying glass. The second picture, 
“Written Under a Crucifix,” is a marvellous pro- 
duction, considered merely from a mechanical point 
of view. The figure stands out like a statue, and 
the management of the light is no less wonderful. 
The remaining pictures are likewise masterpieces in 
design and execution. All are figure-pieces save 
one, “ Winged Things,” by H. Giacomelli, a charm- 
ing composition in which birds afford the spark of 
animated nature. The “ Lullaby,” by Barrias, is a 
bit of tender sentiment, as is also “The Children in 
the Library,” by Adrien Marie. But there is not 
space to enumerate the whole series. They have 
but to come under the eye to secure each in succes- 
sion its meed of admiration. The pictures are ac- 
companied with explanatory text taken from the 
writings of Victor Hugo, and translated by William 
Shepard. The publishers (Lippincott & Co.) have 
given the work a chaste and artistic setting. 

A portfolio containing a half-dozen “ Character 
Sketches from Dickens,” reproduced in photo- 
gravure from original drawings by Frederick Bar- 
nard, is put upon the market at this appropriate 
season by Cassell & Co. It is a gift to be prized by 
any lover of fine art. The subjects of the series are 
“The Two Wellers,” “Caleb Plummer and His 
Blind Daughter,” “ Mr. Pecksniff,” “ Mr. Peggotty,” 
“Little Nell and Her Grandfather,” and “ Rogue 
Riderhood.” The characters are very diverse, as the 
enumeration declares ; but one is not more accurate 
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in its interpretation of Dickens than another. All 
are strikingly true to the pictures the great novelist 
has traced on his pages. The sad, set face of Peg- 
gotty, the dignity of his bearing and kindliness of 
his heart, as indicated in the hand laid in blessing on 
a little child’s head, realize the vision we have all 
had in our minds of him who in his humble station 
was as veritably one of nature’s noblemen as the 
highest lord in the land. Little Nell, with hands 
clinging to her grandfather, as, seated by him on a 
little knoll and looking back upon London, she 
murmurs involuntarily her morning’s prayer for pro- 
tection, is a most satisfactory reproduction of the 
innocent and gentle maiden whose pathetic life and 
death everyone has wept over. ‘The Two Wellers” 
are capital representations of both father and son. 
The honest, burly figure of the one, and the trig, 
showy make-up of the other, are faithful in every 
detail. The scene presenting “ Caleb Plummer and 
His Blind Daughter” is unspeakably touching. 
With clasped hands and upturned face the blind girl 
is saying, “I see you, father, as plainly as if I had 
the eyes which I never want when I am with you.” 
Mr. Pecksniff and Rogue Riderhood are not agreea- 
ble personages to contemplate, yet we must acknowl- 
edge that the artist has skilfully repeated the 
creations of Dickens. The photogravures are clear 
in the minutest particular, and have the delicacy . 
of steel engravings. 

Readers are sure of something choice and fine 
when Philip Gilbert Hamerton prepares a book for 
their delectation. It is invariably a serious, able, 
thorough, and entertaining essay on some subject of 
curious and profitable interest. His “ Paris in Old 
and Present Times” but strengthens the ground of 
this confidence. Its scope is not broad, -but within 
its limits the research it comprises has been surprising 
and is trustworthy. Its motive is a historical and 
architectural review of a few of the most character- 
istic edifices and structures in Paris, such as Notre 
Dame, the Sainte Chapelle, the Tuilleries, Luxem- 
bourg, Pantheon, and Invalides, together with some 
of the principal parks, gardens, and streets of the 
city. Asa proper prelude to the consideration of 
these separate features of the present capital, there 
is a chapter on the old Gallo-Roman city of Lutetia, 
which occupied the site of Paris when the great 
Empire, from its central seat on the Tiber, sent out 
its legions and established its colonies in all parts of 
the known world. Mr. Hamerton traces from this 
early foundation the gradual transformation in its 
topography and architecture which the city on the 
Seine has undergone, thus giving a clear and firm 
idea of the process of its evolution—of its being, 
in fact, a growth proceeding through ages and con- 
forming to the necessities of varying and successive 
situations, rather than a creation of any one century 
or era. Intermingled with this archzlogical study 
are a multitude of critical reflections on the artistic 





| values of the great structures of Paris, not only as 


they now stand, but as they have appeared in other 
and earlier forms and phases in past times. It is 
needless to say that such a dissertation from one of 
the most scholarly art-writers in the English tongue 
is of varied and sterling worth. A series of splendid 
etchings and of wood-cuts of the first rank embel- 





lish the work, which is presented to the American 
public by Roberts Brothers. 
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It comes very near to a personal interview with 
_ the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” to read 
her record of “An Unsentimental Journey through 
Cornwall” (Macmillan & Co.). The writer speaks 
with almost the freedom and frankness used in the 
intercourse between friends, revealing at every step 
and turn her tastes and feelings and her physical 
peculiarities. She tells unhesitatingly and often 
that she is no longer young, nor lithe and active; 
that she must ride while others walk, or sit and wait 
while they scramble over rough and picturesque 
places. But she also shows, indirectly yet surely, 
that she retains cheerful and placid spirits, and a 
fresh, tender, sympathetic heart. Her reflections, 
constantly accompanying her descriptions, somehow 
impress one sadly, despite her undoubtedly brave and 

hilosophic disposition. There is an undercurrent 
in her nature, solemn and wistful, as in all thought- 
ful persons who have aspired beyond the possibilities 
to be attained in this world. @ journey through 
Cornwall was performed by Mrs. Muloch-Craik in 
company with two young girls—her “chickens,” as 
she calls them,—and was concluded in the of 
fifteen days. It is narrated in a chatty, colloquial 
style — much, as we have said, as one friend would 
talk of it to another. This confiding manner adds 
to the sketch a precious quality, like that of a pe- 
culiar and private communication, and gives it an 
importance which otherwise it would not have. The 
illustrations, by C. Napier Hemy, include séme noble 
coast views and fine delineations of humble Cornish 
life. 

In certain —as in fineness of line, repre- 
sentation of texture, effects of light and shade, and 
softness of tone—-American engravers have touched 
high-water mark in the illustrations of Mr. Roe’s 
“ Nature’s Serial Story.” The work passed through 
“ Harper’s Magazine” originally, where the prodi- 
gality and beauty of its illustrations excited the 
admiration of a host of readers. The story is one 
abounding in opportunities for pictorial embellish- 
ment, which have been felicitously improved by 
the two desginers, Hamilton Gibson and F.. Dielman. 
Nothing can exceed the grace of Mr. Gibson's floral 
pieces——as witness “ Among the Roses,” page 237, 
“ The Bee Harvest,” page 217, and a multitude of 
examples of similar quality. Color could scarcely 
add to the charm of such work, in which the art of 
the designer and the engraver are alike masterly. 
Tn landscape, too, Mr. Gibson is often most effective. 
As specimens of special merits, “ The Sugar Bush,” 
page 156, and “A ive Christmas Dinner,” 
page 423, may be cited; and here, as elsewhere, the 
engraver is not to be forgotten, for to his skilled 
hand the pictures owe quite as much as to the inven- 
tion of the illustrator. Mr. Dielman, to whom the 
figure pieces are to be credited, has produced a 
series of unusually pleasing compositions. In the 

rtrait of Amy he Soe created an ideal of girlish 
oveliness. Unfortunately, his last picture, which 
should be the best, is the poorest; a little awkward- 
ness in the attitude of the male figure, and a defect 
in Amy’s face, marring the impression. To mention 
one more error in Mr. Dielman’s work, the calf in the 
piece on 187 is absurdly small. Despite all 
imperfections which the critic may find in the book, 
it is one which publishers, artists, and engravers 
may regard with honorable pride. 
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Although Mr. George H. Boughton’s account of 
his “Sketching Rambles in Holland” ( Harpers) 
appears among the holiday books of this year, it is 
not a work limited in interest to any particular time 
or season. It has genuine and distinctive merit 
which gives it a lasting value. It is not necessa 
to state to the intelligent reader that Mr. Boughton 
is one of the first painters in England to-day; that 
he has been claimed by America as one of her sons, 
because he was for some years during his youth and 
early manhood a resident of Albany, N. Y.; and, 
finally, that after a term of study in Paris he returned 
to his native country, where he has since pursued 
his art with distinguished success. Every lover of 
painting is familiar at least with copies of Mr. Bough- 
ton’s most admired essays on canvas; but this history 
of an artist’s tour in Holland is his first venture in 
the literary field. By what accident he happened, 
in the present case, to take up the unaccustomed 
pen along with the tried pencil, is related with 
mingled humor and modesty in the remarks by which 
he introduces himself to the public as an author. 
But his book is its own excuse for being. It is an 
exquisite production, both from a literary and artistic 
point of view. Dates are withheld from the narra- 
tive, but they would be wholly superfluous; it is a 
matter of indifference when Mr. Boughton visited the 
land of Cuyp and Ruysdael. His sole aim was to 
give his impressions of a country which, wearisomely 
level and monotonous to the ordinary eye, offers 
wonders of strange and picturesque beauty to the 

inter’s vision. In a delightfully free, merry, col- 
loquial style, Mr. Boughton records those incidents 
of his search after artistic material which were most 
fortunate and therefore stamped themselves deepest 
on his mind. As a narrator he is singularly happy, 
revealing a faculty which is only inferior to his talent 
as an artist. When to this charm of prose descrip- 
tion is-added a fine power of pictorial illustration, we 
have a rare product indeed. The companion and 
assistant of Mr. Boughton in a part of his “ Sketch- 
ing Rambles” was Mr. E. A. Abbey, who contributes 
a considerable number of drawings to the elucidation 
of the text. The sketches of both artists have been 
reproduced by skilled engravers whose work is of the 
very best quality; while the publishers have not been 
behindhand in the part devolving on them. 

The volume of “ Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes” exhibits, in every detail falling within 
the province of printer and binder, the refined taste 
and careful execution characteristic of the best pro- 
ductions of the Riverside Press. The cover is hand- 
some, the paper is smooth and heavy, and the let- 
ter-press is beautiful. The selection, consisting 
of about thirty poems, is also satisfactory. But the 
illustrations — which are really the chief feature of 
a holiday book — are a disappointment. As a whole, 
they are weak; while in certain instances they are 
unpardonably faulty. What sort of formations, for 
instance, are those rising vertically in the landscape 
on page 21? It is to be presumed they are intended 
for trees; but they look quite as much like rocks or 
icebergs. On the following page there is wretched 
drawing in the picture of Mary. Compare the hands 
—to speak of nothing else; are they mates? Any 
one would take the willow tree, in the cut on page 
85, for a fountain, at first glance. The drooping 





sprays of the willow branch, even, in stillness, describe 
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graceful curves. They do not drop in unbroken 
perpendicular lines, like streams of water in a sheer 
fall. The tail-piece on page 47 is good, strong 
work. Some other minor cuts are well done. The 
marines, among the larger engravings, bear criticism 
better than the figure pieces; but our artists and 
engravers should represent themselves more worthily 
in one of the most prominent books of the season. 
An etching after the well-known portrait of Holmes 
forms the frontispiece to the volume. 

The contents of an artist’s portfolio, combining 
lovely bits from nature, wreaths and clumps of 
flowers, branches laden with leaves, and fragments 
of landscape, have been bound together in a volume 
entitled ‘‘ One Year’s Sketch Book” (Lee & Shepard ). 
The drawings illustrate the march of the seasons 
with objects and scenes appropriate to each. They 
are associated with scraps from the poets, selected 
with discrimination, and are prefaced with an introduc- 
tion, which, in the language of prose, is yet infused 
with deep poetic feeling. The whole is the work of 
Miss Irene E. Jerome, a young artist of marked 
promise. The sketches reveal a sensitive apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of nature, and an apprehension 
of the qualities in which that beauty exists. They 
exhibit, too, a nice tact in the representation of the 
artlessness, simplicity, and spontaneousness of nature. 
It is a good deal to have created a book with such 
charming characteristics; but we shall look for work 
from the same hand of a still higher order. The 
engraving of the illustrations, entrusted to George 
T. Andrew, is of the best quality produced in Amer- 
ica. The other accessories of the book are equally 
admirable. 


It was a happy thought which suggested to Messrs. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. the ge descriptive of 
“The Seven Ages of Man,” from Shakespeare’s “As 
You Like It,” as the text for an illustrated holiday- 
book ; and they have embodied the thought in a 
volume which in all mechanical details is a praise- 
worthy production. Not so much can be said of 
the illustrators, on whom in this case the burden of 
creating a chef d’ceuvre reposed. In the first illus- 
tration, Mr. F. S. Church treats us to the extraordin- 
ary conceit of a nurse with a baby in her arms 
balancing herself on a slender branch of some 
twining vine suspended by invisible supports just 
under the moon. Imagine the frantic spasms of a 
mother who should discover the guardian of her infant 
child practicing such insane gymnastics while in 
eare of her babe! The portrayal of the schoolboy, 
by Mr. Harper, may be well enough of itself, but it 
has nothing to do with the text. Mr. Hovenden 
has kept to the lines in his interpretation, and per- 
haps the realism of a homely-faced lover is to be 
commended. The scene in which Mr. Gaul attempts 
to depict a soldier needs explanatory notes by the 
artist. Messrs. Frost, Smedley and Shirlaw have 
been more successful in their illustrations. The 
composition of Mr. Smediey is natural and interest- 
ing. That by Mr. Shirlaw is liable to the criticism 
of being over-dramatic; it recalls the image of mad 
king Lear. The “artist’s edition” of this work is a folio 
in size, with beautiful ornate type, printed on sump- 
*tuous paper, and illustrated with photogravures 
from original paintings. A smaller and plainer 
edition, illustrated with engravings, is a square duo- 
decimo in form. 





Wordsworth’s “Ode on the Intimations of Immor- 
tality” is a poem which the illustrator cannot touch 
without profaning it. Coleridge expressed the feel- ° 
ing of the most reverent minds when he said of it : 

“O lyric song, there will be few, think I, 

Who may thy import understand aright ; 

‘Thou art for them so arduous and so high !" 
The poem is an attempt to utter the unutterable; 
to put in words thoughts and visions which transcend 
the bounds of this universe and of our present life. 
The imagination can only by its utmost strain realize 
the shadowy and supernal ideas it suggests. How 
futile, then, must be any endeavor to set forth these 
phantom-like conceptions in concrete forms! The 
artists who have undertaken to illuminate: the poem 
in the edition published by D. Lothrop & Co. have 
limited their efforts to the lines suggesting merely 
material incidents; and these, in comparison with 
the sublime tenor of the ode, are puerile and imper- 
tinent. To say nothing more severe, they are out of 
place in connection with this great poem. 

There is real utility in the plan of “The Guest- 
Book,” which will ensure it a general recognition. 
It is designed as a repository of thoughts registered 
by the honored guests of an individual or household 
in memory of the entertainment they have enjoyed. 
Its blank pages offer room for graceful tributes to a 
host in the record of happy moments spent in his 
company. An incident, a compliment, a sketch, an 
autograph, will serve to recall the whole history of | 
such occasions, and convey the gratitude of friends 
who have partaken of generous hospitality. The 
Guest-Book is prepared by Annie F. Cox, who is 
also the designer of the illustrations which adorn the 
elegant holiday edition published by Lee & Shepard. 
The book is a long duodecimo in form, and is made 
of rich, heavy paper, bound in cloth, with design 
stamped in gilt and colors. The text consists of 
mottoes chosen from various authors, and printed on 
every other page in ornamental type with illumin- 
ated capitals. The frontispiece is an exquisite 
specimen of chromo-lithography, representing a 
blazing hearth enwreathed with autumn leaves. 
The same composition in a different setting closes 
the volume. In all the details of conception and 
execution, the book is a delight to the eye and the 
mind. ' 

Uniform with the volume described above, the 
same publishers issue “The Baby’s Kingdom,” by 
Annie F. Cox, a book as unique and beautiful in design 
as the former one. This last is for the use of mothers 
who are wise enough to write out the story of their 
children’s lives as they are lived from day to day. 
Again there are presented blank leaves for the rec- 
ord of dates and events of leading importance in the 
baby’s history, which cannot be trusted safely to the 
memory, but which are of lasting interest to those 
nearest related to the little one, and therefore deserve 
chronicling. There are suitable mottoes on alternate 
leaves, with handsome letter-press, illuminated 7 
tals, and graceful pictorial embellishments. . The 
book is a treasure for a loving mother, and a testi- 
monial of the original and versatile genius of the 
author. Like the previous volume, it is put up in a 
handsome box, intended as its permanent resting 

lace. . 
A beautiful gift-book is that in which the inspir- 
iting anthem, “ Hark! the Herald Angels Sing,” by 
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the Rev. Charles Wesley, is treated with illustrations 

from the old masters. The lyric contains twenty- 
four stanzas, Which are printed in couplets on the 
left-hand pages of the volume, while on the opposite 
side an exquisitely executed engraving, appropriate 
to their theme, faces them. In this order a succes- 
sion of Madonnas, heads of the Christ-child, angels, 
cherubs, and devout personages associated in the 
sacred story with the advent of the Savior, are pre- 
sented, each being chosen from some masterpiece of 
the medieval or modern painters. The most cher- 
ished portraits of the Mother and Child, by Raphael, 
Correggio, Murillo, and Carlo Dolce, are included in 
the collection, with the “ Chorister Boys” by Ander- 
son, the scene in “ Bethlehem” by Dobson, the 
“ Easter Morning” by Plackhorst, etc. The engrav- 
ing of these pieces has been done under the supervis- 
ion of George T. Andrew, and is in every instance 
good. The book is from the press of E. P. Dutton 
& Co. ° 

“The Ruskin Birthday Book” has been compiled 
with exceeding care and good taste. The selections 
which fill the left-hand pages, marking each day of 
the year, are by far the choicest that have been 
gathered into any compilation from this author. The 
entire volume of Mr. Ruskin’s writings has been 
searched for them, and the result is a collection of 
lofty and eloquent thoughts, which are grandly im- 
pressive and uplifting. A fine steel engraving, 
facing the title-page, shows a likeness of Ruskin 

‘which is quite different from the one by which 
Americans have hitherto known him. The editors of 
the book shelter themselves under the initials M. A. 
B. and J. A.; but to the publishers (John Wiley & 
Sons ) we may express open praise for the chaste style 
in which they have presented the volume. 

Among the myriad volumes dressed in holiday 
attire is one of compact yet bulky form, comprising 
biographical sketches of “Our Great Benefactors,” 
or, in more explicit words, of men and women who 
have aided in the progress of mankind by efficient 
service in the domain of letters, of the arts, of 
science, of commerce, of industry, or of philan- 
throphy. Nearly a hundred different characters are 
outlined in the work, which may be called a por- 
trait-gallery of eminent persons. The sketches are 
brief, and, though the product of many writers, have 
a uniform stamp of propriety and good sense, which 
may be credited to the editor, Mr. Samuel Adams 
Drake. Each article is accompanied with a full 
page illustration, in which a likeness of the subject 
is surrounded by emblematic objects and scenes. 
The engraving is without pretense, yet adds interest 
to the book. (Roberts Brothers. ) 

Of the publications of Lee & Shepard, adorned 
with colored illustrations, “My Lady’s Casket,” 
illustrated by Eleanor W. Talbot, bears off the 

The motive of the work is to delineate, 
under the title of jewels and flowers, the moral 
graces which most enhance the charms of woman- 
hood. The separate appurtenances of a lady’s 
toilet are made the subjects of a series of pictures, 
in which the effects of graceful arrangement and 
exquisite color are charmingly blended. The signi- 
ficance given to the pictures by the accompanying 
text lifts them up to a moral plane, and endows each 
with the eloquence of a sermon. It is a peculiar 
triumph to have accomplished this, and it proves 





that Miss Talbot sees more in her art than the 
ability to please ; that it has a higher province — 
to instruct. The laying on of the colors in the 
drawings, the work of the printer, has been exquis- 
itely done. 

Miss Susie Barstow Skelding contributes to the 
holiday list a volume inclosing upwards of forty 
poems from various authors, interspersed with a 
dozen flower-pieces drawn by herself and printed 
in colors. The poems are all descriptive of the 
denizens of the floral kingdom. A few of their 
writers are of English birth, but the greater number 
are singers of our own land. The illustrations are 
prettily designed, and in several instances present, as 
a pleasing adjunct, a scroll containing a fac-simile 
of the manuscript of one of our noted poets. The 
book bears the title of “ Flowers from Garden and 
Glade,” and is published by White, Stokes, & Allen. 

Miss Clarkson’s “ Violets Among the Lilies” (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) is a sequel to “ Violets with Eyes of 
Blue” and “The Gathering of the Lilies,” by the 
same author; and is like —too like —the previous 
works in character. People tire of annual pictures 
of lilies and violets, unless there is some decidedly 
fresh grace distinguishing each reproduction. There 
are some pleasing designs in this last collection ; 
but let us have something entirely new in Miss 
Clarkson's next holiday volume. 

Bishop Heber’s stirring missionary hymn, “ From 
Greenland’s Icey Mountains,” which was struck off 
at a single sitting, is a succession of graphic and 
majestic pictures. These have been reproduced pic- 
torially, and in the main acceptably, by the artists 
Thomas Gulfoye and Edmund H. Garrett; while 
their work has in turn been skilfully rendered by the 
engraver. Text and illustrations are tastefully pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, and inclosed in pretty 
fringe-bordered covers. 

Bound volumes of the principal illustrated maga- 
zines have come to occupy a regular and conspicu- 
ous place among holiday books. Indeed, it may be 
said of several of them that, taking into’ account 
their low price and substantial contents, they are 
probably unsu in attractiveness for buyers 
who would get the most for their money. No such 
work as Cassell’s “ Magazine of Art,” for instance, ° 
with its six hundred large quarto pages, its five 
hundred engravings, and its handsome paper and 
binding, could, if prepared as an independent book, 
be afforded at the very low price of five dollars; nor 
could the yearly accretion of the “Century Maga- 
zine,” with its nearly two thousand pages and more 
than six hundred illustrations, be sold in two hand- 
somely bound volumes at three dollars each; nor 
Maemillan’s “ English Illustrated Magazine,” with 
nearly eight hundred profusely-illustrated pages, at 
two dollars and a half for the well-bound volume. 
Such cheapness is possible only to periodicals, which 
thus find a new market beyond their original form. 
Of the work first mentioned—the “Magazine of 
Art,”— it may be said that while it has many pict- 
ures of high merit, it is largely poptlar in aim, 
occupying, as a magazine, about the same relation 
to technical art that the “ Popular Science Monthly” 
does to technical science. It has, however, nothing > 
cheap or mean about it, either in matter or illustra- 
tions. The circulation of the monthly issues of this 
magazine will act as a potent factor in the art edu- 
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cation of the people ; while the possession of a 
bound volume is something that any household may 
prize. The “Century” is too familiar to our readers 
to need any detailed mention here. Anyone so un- 
fortunate as not to possess the monthly issues of 
this magazine should make haste to procure these 
handsome volumes. They are rich alike in literary 
and artistic features. The printing of the illustra- 
tions in the “Century” is always conspicuously 
good ; but the mechanical beauty of the bound 


volumes is slightly marred by the use of two grades | 


of paper—one for the illustrated sheets, and a poorer 
quality for the letter-press : a defect which is not so 
noticeable in the periodical issues. 

Of Calendars— which have become a standard 
and graceful feature of Holiday publications — 
there is this year a very pretty collection, showing, 
on the whole, an artistic improvement over similar 
productions of other seasons. The newest and 
brightest of all is the Holmes Calendar — the first 
with which that genial poet has been honored. The 
artist, Miss Dora Wheeler, has succeeded well in giv- 


ing her design a light and buoyant tone, as befits | 


an author in whose pages are so few sombre tints. 
The central feature is a portrait of Dr. Holmes, 
surrounded by a group of joyous maidens who are 
decorating it with rose-garlands. The effect, with 
the delicate blendings of color and gilt illumination, 
is highly pleasing and artistic. New Emerson, 
Longfellow, and Whittier Calendars are issued for 
1885, with fresh designs and selections, all in ex- 
cellent taste and rich artistic execution. The above 
are published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—A 


“Ruskin Time and Tide” (John Wiley & Sons) 
is a calendar of a somewhat novel form, consisting 
of a series of cards, bound between illuminated 
paper covers, each left-hand page containing a 
monthly calendar, and the right-hand page a suita- 
ble extract from Ruskin,— extracts and calendars 


being framed in different designs in colors. The 
effect as a whole is good, though we scarcely think 
Ruskin would approve some of the coloring in the 
work. Besides these calendars, there is Marion Har- 
land’s “ Common-sense Household Calendar ” (Scrib- 
ners), giving a portrait of the author, and matter 
adapted chiefly to the daily needs of housekeepers; the 
“George Macdonald Calendar” (White, Stokes & 
Allen ), in the ordinary card-board form, with a por- 
trait of Macdonald and a tablet of extracts from his 
writings, one for each day in the year; the “ Crescent 
Calendar,” by the same publishers,—a series of illu- 
minated leaves, one for each month, cut into the 
form of a star and crescent, and tied with ribbon; 
and “ Cupid’s Calendar” (Estes & Lauriat), a heart- 
shaped novelty, with quotations from love-literature, 
one for each day in the year, the whole being printed 
in colors and gathered between lithographed covers, 
designed by Walter Satterlee. 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The very first picture on the first page of Mr. 
Hoppin’s story of “ Two Compton Boys” (Houghton, 
& Co.) although it is a small one—the mere 
setting out of a capital letter — is a guaranty of the 
excellence of the illustrations throughout the vol- 











ume. An artist who can put so much life into bis 
figures, making every stroke tell, or talk, so to 
speak, has a fund of power which may be relied 
upon for any draft in the way of entertainment. 
Mr. Hoppin is as sportive as he is spirited in his 
drawings, and fun and 4 a in their every 
feature and contour. mpton Boys, one 
white and the other black, ¢ are true flesh and blood 
creations, and interest us from beginning to end in 
their scrapes and adventures. They are good boys, 
moreover, despite their mad-cap spirits and ex- 
haustless love of diversion ; and it follows rationally 


| and wholesomely that they should grow into noble 


manly men. There is pleasure and profit in read- 
ing their history, and happy will be the child who 
finds the book among his gifts on Christmas morning. 

Mr. Thomas W. Knox is well known to the boy- 
world as the author of engaging narratives of travel 
in various parts of the globe, which are to be looked 
for annually about holiday time. This year he 
brings forth an account of “The Voyage of the 
Vivian to the North Pole and Beyond” ( Harpers). 
It is a handsome volume, with a gay binding, a 
colored frontispiece, and an abundance of good 
woodcuts. This is an opportune moment for the * 
description of an Arctic voyage, when the tragedies 
of the “Jeanette” and the Greeley expedition are 
fresh in people’s minds. Mr. Knox crowns with 
success the attempts of the “ Vivian” to solve the 
mystery of the north polar seas, and it is likely 
that only in fictions like his will the effort be ac- 
complished. But there is much to be learned from 
his story, which is founded for the most part on 
incidents that have actually occurred in the expe- 
rience of Arctic explorers. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “ Wonder Book for Boys 
and Girls” is reissued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
in an extremely rich and tasteful style. The heavy 
bevel-edged covers are handsomely decorated, and 
the paper and print are such as to gratify the most 
fastidious demand. The illustrations, by F. 8. 
Church, are in harmony with the text and often 
felicitous in conception. Still, they lack the 
strength to convey striking impressions, and are 
rather barren of ‘thought. It igs as though the 
artist considered it not worth his while to task him- 
self in this sort of work, and was contented not to 
carry it carefully to any nice degree of finish. 
There is a pleasing grace in the outline and pose of 
such figures as those on pages 35, 65, and 71, but 
there is no apparent excuse for the indefinite and 
confused lines in the illustrations, for example, on 
pages 17, 21, 29, and 79. Such pictures do no 
honor to the artist, and afford little comfort to the 
observer. 

What miracles can be wrought with a fertile pen 
and pencil in the elaboration and embellishment of 
a given text is shown in the juvenile containing 
“Selections from Aisop’s Fables,” versified by Mrs.’ 
Clara Doty Bates, illustrated by E. H. Garrett, F. 
H. Lungren, F. Childe Hassam, and published by 
D. Lothrop & Co. The standard translation from the 
original Greek is given first, following it the rhymed 
version of Mrs. Bates, which, adhering to the out- 
line of Aisop’s tale, fills it in with a wonderful 
amount of ingenious detail. This magnified story 
forms the basis for the embroidery of the designer, 
whose humorous and whimsical conceits are as 
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thickset as the stitches in a pattern of Kensington | there was no more gifted rehedrser of the legends 


needlework. They frame the text with borders of 
varied shape and size, fill the spaces between the 
stanzas, and crowd even among the lines. Some- 
times they actually smother the text with their 
redundant fancies. It is an overflowing of fantastic 
imagery without parallel in any child’s book of the 
season ; yet, although so abundant, the illustrations 
are not feeble or far-fetched. They afford genuine 
entertainment, and a vast amount of it. A single 
page is a prolonged and amusing study. 

A sampie of the commendable work which is be- 
ing done in providing valuable literature for the 
young is shown in “Our Young Folks’ Josephus,” 
a oe version of the Jewish historian, written 
by William Shepard, and published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. The book comprises a brief life of 
Josephus, a chronological table of the leading events 
in Jewish history from 2078 B.C. to 70 A.D., and 
the substance of the two works of Josephus, “The 
Antiquity of the Jews” and “The Jewish Wars.” 
Mr. Shepard has reproduced the narrative of the 
Jewish writer in a captivating form. His style is a 
model of perspicuity and compression, and will be 
apt to enchain the reader by its charm alone. A 
number of illustrations after Doré are scattered 
through the text. 

Uniform with the “Plutarch for Boys and Girls,” 
a book which met with general approval at the time 
of its publication, there now appears “ Herodotus 
for Boys and Girls,” prepared by the same editor, 
Prof. John 8S. White, and published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. This second volume has all the merits 
of the first. It presents the immortal work of “the 
father of history” in a manner agreeable and invit- 
ing to young readers. Parts and passages which 
might prove tedious or unsuited to the more re- 
fined delicacy of the modern taste have been omit- 
ted ; but otherwise the story of the war between the 
Greeks and Persians, which Herodotus related with 
so much vividness and circumstantiality, has been 
repeated with faithful adherence to the author. As 
the editor states in his introdoction, he has allowed 
Herodotus to speak in his own words ; and the boy 
or girl who will fgllow him to the end can hardly 
fail to like him. The book is embellished with beau- 
tiful engravings, and in all details is tastefully pre- 
sented. 

Drake's “Indian History for Young Folks” 
(Harpers ) has an attractive exterior. The cover is 
peculiarly pleasing in design ; print and paper leave 
nothing to be desired ; and there is a wealth of 
illustration lavished in the interpretation of the text. 
The only fault to be found is with the author, who 
has not performed his _ as acceptably as it might 
be done. He has not learned the art of writing for 
young folks as though he were face to face with 
them and as fresh in spirit as they are. In.truth, 
he is a little more stately and stiff in his manner 
than grown folks would find to their liking. How- 
ever, the motive of the book is admirable. A his- 
tery of our aborigines furnishes valuable knowledge 
for Americans, young or old, and those who read the 
present work will derive instruction from it. 

“The Last Fairy Tales,” by the lamented Edward 
Laboulaye, have been rendered into English by Miss 
Mary L. Booth, and published by Harper Brothers. 
They are a precious legacy to the young, for 





and myths of all nations than this eminent French 
scholar and statesman, who amused his leisure by 
putting into new and finished forms surviving frag- 
ments of primitive folk-lore. It was distinctively a 
labor of love with the author, and he threw into it 
all the charms of his wit, sensibility, and moral 
power. The perfection of the literary art displayed 
in these tales gives them an interest for adults as 
well as children, for none can resist the attraction of 
work of any kind so wonderfully well done. Over 
three hundred drawings, designed by brilliant French 
artists, add to the merits of the volume. 

Another Bodley book! To say more is almost a 
waste of words. The children understand perfectly 
the stores of entertainment inclosed in the covers 
of this series of popular juveniles by Horace E. 
Scudder. The new number, describing an excursion 
into Norway and Denmark, is called “The Viking 
Bodley,” and is in every way as attractive as those 
which have preceded it. It has the same form, the 
same quantity and quality of illustrations, the same 
sprightly narrative, and an equally merry party of 
tourists, who gather amusement and information 
with a diligence not surpassed by any of the famous 
Bodley family. A legion of young folks who delight 
in fireside travels will greet the work gratefully. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ) 

Mrs. Champney’s story of “Three Vassar Girls in 
South America” (Estes & Lauriat) is a composite 
production, having a groundwork of fact, a super- 
structure of fiction, and a crowd of illustrations 
partly the original work of “Champ” and partly bor- 
rowed from other books where they have previously 
served the purpose of their being. The fact in the 
story comprises the local coloring : the descriptions 
of the scenery and the products of the southern half 
of our western continent, which conform to the 
accounts given by travellers and explorers on the 
Amazons. The fiction is written with a dashing and 
confident hand, which tends easily toward exaggera- 
tion, and is careless at times of the niceties of syntax. 
It is, however, a gay and sprightly book, that will 
find its quota of admirers. 

There is food for laughter in the “Stuff and Non- 
sense” put between covers by A. B. Frost and pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. The tale of a cat 
which drank poison by mistake is graphically nar- 
rated by means of the pencil alone, and in most of 
the scenes is very comical. The wsthete also is 
humorously caricatured, and the balloonists meet 
with decidedly ludicrous adventures. In short, 
where the illustrator relies solely upon his drawings 
for the portrayal of funny incidents, he is success- 
ful ; but when he employs the help of letter-press 
interpretations, his conceits are more strained and 
less mirth-provoking. It is necessary to have great 
care in the creation of grotesqueries not to carry 
exaggeration too far lest it pass over the bounds 
into vulgarity. 

Publishers and artists have composed an attract- 
ive child’s-book, with a series of stories in verse, writ- 
ten by F. E. Weatherly, and illustrated in color by 
Linnie Watt and in monotints by Ernest Wilson. 
The name of the book is “* Out of Town,” and it bears 
the imprint of E. P. Dutton & Co. The monotints, 
comprising landscape and still life, are very soft and 
lovely in effect, and poetical in subject and disposi- 
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tion. The delicate gray tint of the paper on which 
they are printed affords them an exquisite back- 
ground. The colored drawings, which are enlivened 
by human figures, are winning in their representa- 
tion of childhood’s innocence and beauty. 
charm of the book is completed by illuminated covers. 

There is endless amusement for little folks in Mr. 
Lang’s story of “ The Princess Nobody” (Dutton & 
Co.) which is illustrated with colored drawings de- 
signed by Richard Doyle. Every picture is a study, it 
is so full of ideas, of action, and of drollery. The 
scene lies always in fairy-land, where elves disport 
with birds and butterflies, and play hide-and-seek 
under toad-stools, and lounge and sleep in flower- 
cups. The capers cut by these tiny mischevious 
people never fail of point and spirit, and therefore 
are continually fresh and entertaining, however 
often they are looked upon. The tale of the Prin- 
cess seems to have been written to fit the illustra- 
tions, which it does quite happily ; nevertheless it is 
secondary in merit to the work of the artist. 

A captivating book for the nursery is “ Play- 
Time, or Sayings and Doings of Baby-Land,” by 
Edward Stanford. It isa thin quarto, with pages 
all aglow with bright illustrations, and brisk, jing- 
ling rhymes. There is signal talent in the draw- 
ings, which, whether of figures or of flowers, are 
true to nature and vigorous in expression. Such 
work has a value even in the hands of children. 
They feel its force, and not only do not tire of it, 
but learn from it to appreciate and enjoy the grace 
and beauty of simple and natural forms and move- 
meuts in pictorial art. 

“The Hunter Cats of Connorloa,” by Helen Jack- 


son (H. H.), is a story of Western life adapted to 


nursery inmates. The nature of the subject—the 
antics of the lower animals,—and the artless, familiar 
style of the relation, are of the sort to fascinate 
infant minds. Mrs. Jackson shows the versatility 
and genuineness of her literary talents in none of her 
compositions more than in the simple tales which 
she has written for children. The present story is 
adorned with illustrations, of course, for without 
these a child’s book would be like a pudding without 
plums. (Roberts Brothers. ) 

The collection of tales in “The Old-Fashioned 
Fairy Book” (Scribners) are very neatly told by 
the author, Mrs. Burton Harrison. There are twenty- 
three tales in all—enough to amuse a child at the 
first reading for many an hour; and, as children 
never tire of reading or hearing good stories over 
and over for a thousand and one times, there are 
enough in this fat little book to serve until the Christ- 
mas of 1885 brings a new store. The illustrations, 
which are quite charming as a rule, are drawn by 
Miss Rosina Emmett. 

“The Game of Mythology,” by Laura Wheaton 
Abbott Cooke, may be commended as both entic- 
ing and instructive. It resembles the game of 
authors, being played with a set of cards in a 
similar manner; only in this case the cards con- 
tain the names and the stories of the gods, god- 
desses, and deified heroes belonging to Grecian 
and Roman mythology. It is an excellent mode 
by which to familiarize children with an import- 
ant branch of classical lore, giving in the process of 
a healthful recreation what would otherwise have to 
be learned by serious study. 


The 


. Economic Mistakes of the Poor. 








What is said elsewhere of the remarkable cheap- 
ness, as compared with attractiveness, of the bound 
volumes of periodicals, will apply with striking force 
to those standard juvenile magazines, “St. Nicholas” 
and “ Harper’s Young People.” The latter provides 
a bulky volume of over eight hundred quarto pages, 
filled with illustrations, for three dollars and a half; 
and “St. Nicholas”—in which both literary and 
pictorial excellence is more strongly insisted on than 
in other publication for the young—furnishes its 
issues for 1884 in two richly bound volumes of nearly 
a thousand pages, at five dollars. 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
DECEMBER, 1884. 


Alchoholic Trance. T. D. Crothers. Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
Americans, as Painted by Themselves. Andover Review. 
Andes, over the. Stuart Chisholm. Atlantic. 
Animal Character, Oddities of. Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
Anthropology, American Aspects of. E. B. Tylor. 
Apostles’ Creed, the. Andover Review. 
Buell, the Army Under. A.C. McClurg. Dial. 
Canada and the British Connection. Edward Stanwood. Atlantic. 
Cannibalism asa Custom. A. St. Johnston. Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
Christian Consciousness. Prof. Harris. Andover Review, 
Christmas Past. Chas. Dudley Warner. Harper's. 
Colonial County Government in Virginia. E. Ingle. Mag. Am, His. 
Combination Novels. George P. Lathrop. Atlantic. 
Conscience, the Evolution of. F. H. Johnson. 
Cookery, the Chemistry of. W. M. Williams. 
Coppée, Frangois. Frank T. Marzials. 
Dublin City. Edward Dowden. Century. 
Century. 
Evolution, Religion and the Doctrine of. F. Temple. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Fort Donelson, the Capture of. Gen. Lew Wallace. Century. 
Friendship in English Poetry. J.C. Shairp. No. Am. Review. 
Hamerton, Philip Gilbert. H.N. Powers. Dial. 
Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious. Paul Shorey. Dial. 
Heine, the Poet. Emma Lazurus. Century. 
House-Drainage. George E. Waring, Jr. Century. 
House of Lords, the British. George T. Curtis. No. Am. Review. 
Hunting Rocky Mountain Goat. W. A. Baillie-Grohman. Century. 
Kings of Tiryns, Palace ofthe. Dr.Schliemann. No. Am. Review. 
Labor and Capital before the Law. T.M. Cooley. No.Am. Review. 
Lakes of Upper Italy. Atlantic. 
Liquefaction of the Elementary Gases. Jules Jamin. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Literacy and Crime in Massachusetts. G.R. Stetson. Andover Rev. 
Man a Creative First Cause. George I. Chase. Andover Review. 
Marlowe, Christopher. R. H. Stoddard. Dial. 
Missions in Mexico. Rollo Ogden. Andover Review. 
Observing Faculties, Culture of. J.C. Glashaw. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Oil-Supply of the World, the. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Painters in Pastel, American. Mrs. van Rensselaer. 
Perils of Rapid Civilization. C. F. Withington. 
Poe’s Legendary Years. G. E. Woodberry. Atlantic. 
Presidency, U' ful Candidates for the. Mag. Am. History. 
Queer Flowers. Grant Allen. Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
Railway Management, Notes on. W.K.Ackerman. No. Am. Rev. 
Responsibility for State Roguery. John F. Hume. No. Am, Rev. 
Starvation: Moral and Physical Effects. N.E. Davies. Pup.Sci. Mo. 
Sun’s Energy, the. 8. P. Langley. Century. 
Tariff Legislation. H.G. Cutler. Mag. Am. History. 
Taylor, Bayard. Paul H. Hayne. Andover Review. 
Time-Keeping, Reformation in. W.F. Allen. Pop. Sci. Mo, 
Tylor, Biographical Sketch of Edward B. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Universal Suffrage, Problem of. Alfred Fouillée. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Washingtons, Historic Portraits of. MissJohnson. Mag. Am. His. 
West, Significant Beginnings in. S. Barrows. Mag. Am. History. 
Winter's Neighbors. John Burroughs. Century. 
Zambla’s Plot in New Orleans. Chas. Dimitry. Mag. Am. History. 


Pop. Sci. Mo, 


Andover Review. 
Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
Atlantic, 


Century. 


Pop. Sci. Mo. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The following List includes all New Books, American and Foreign, 
receive dduring November (excepting in the few cascs otherwise 
specified) by Messrs. Jansen, McCiure & Co., Chicago. } 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer-Poet of 
Persia. Rendered into English Verse by Edward Fitzgerald. 
With an Accompaniment of Drawings by Elihu Vedder. 
Folio. Net, $25. 

“The book will long furnish subject for discussion and conjec- 
ture. Taken as a whole, we do not recall so thoroughly 


' arti tic a piece of work of our day.""—The Nation. 
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ees and Juliet. Edition de Luxe. With twelve Superb 
hotogravures from Original Drawings by Frank Dicksee, 
re R. A., expressly executed for this work and reproduced by 
Goupil *« Co., Paris. 
hand-made paper, and a series of original drawings serve as 

and initials, each drawing being an 
exquisite little work of art. Folio. . 


Hotland and Its People. By Edmondo De Amicis. The 
Zuyder-Zee Edition. With full-page etchings by Gifford, 
Colman and others, full-page photogravures, and other illus- 
trations printed upon Japan paper and mounted in the text. 
This edition will be printed from type and will be limited to 
250 copies on the finest ragged-edge Line Paper, with one set 
of the etchings on India paper, bound with the text, and one 
set on satin, mounted, with mat and in portfolio, ready for 
framing. Price, $25. 

Three hundred and twenty-five copies on finest ragged-edge 
line pap + with one set of etchings, printed on India paper. 

Price, 


Orch og The Royal Family of Plants. With Illustrations 
from Nature. By Harriet 8. Miner. Comprising twenty- 
four magnificent specimens in colors, each 10x14 inches, 
reproductions of some of the most celebrated and costly 
varieties of this peculiar branch of the floral kingdom. Full 
gilt, $15. 

A Sentimental Journey Through France and Italy. By 
Laurence Sterne. Tilustrations by Maurice Leloir. Com- 
prising 220 = in the Text and 12 full-page Composi- 
tions. Quarto. Pp. 210. Cloth or stiff vellum paper covers. 
$10. 

The Same. (Another Edition.) 
in cloth portfolio. $12.50. 

“One of the most noteworthy revivals of an English classic 
which publishing enterprise has given us."’—The Nation. 

Saton de 1884. Par Armand Dayot. Cent Planches en Photo- 
gravure par Goupil & Co., Faris. Quarto. Illuminated paper 
covers. Net, #20. Cloth, net, $22. 

Les Grandes Maneurres, Par Le Major Hoff. 
par Edouard Detaille. Elephant Folio. Puris. Net, $10. 
Son Altesse La Femme. Par Octave Uzanne. Illustrations 

de Gervex, Gonzales, Kratke, Lynch, Moreau et Felicien 
Rops. 8vo, pp. 312. Paper. Puris. Net, $13 50. 
Voyages de Gulliver. Par Jonathan Swift. Traduction par 
H. Gausseron. Profusely and beautifully illustrated in 
colors. 8vo, pp. 429. Puris, Net, $6. 

English Art in 1884. Containing nearly 400 Sketches, many 
of them by the artists themselves, and 14 Photogravure 
Plates of Pictures in the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colors and other exhibi- 
tions in 1884. With descriptive text by Henry Blackburn. 
Large quarto. (Ready early in December.) 

Raphael and the Villa Farnesina. By Charles Bigot. 
Translated from the French by Mary Healy | Madame Charles 
Bigot) Illustrated with 15 engravings by Tiburce de Mau of 
Raphael's masterpieces. Folio, uncut. (Ready early in 
December). $15. 

But 150 copies of this beautiful book have been printed, and 
each copy is numbered and signed. 

Paris, In Old and Present Times. With especial reference to 
Changes in its Architecture and Topography. By P. G. 
Hamerton. With 12 full-page etchings, and numerous ‘wood- 
cuts. Folio. %6.50. 


Nature’s Serial Story. By E. P. Roe. Beautifully Illustrated 
by W. H. Gibson and F. Dielman. one pp. 430, gilt top, 
untrimmed edges, 85; full gilt edges &5. 

Seldom has a work of fiction been a eblished in so fine a dress 
and with such a wealth and beauty of illustration. It will make 

a rare holiday gift for the admirers of Roe’s writings. 


Cathedral Churches of England and Wales, Descriptive, 
Historical and Pictorial. Edited by the Rev. Prof. Bonney. 
F. R. 8., with upward of 150 Illustrations. Quarto, gilt 
edges. (Ready early in December.) %. 


Tenants of an Old Farm, Leaves from the Note-Book of a 
Naturalist. By Dr. Henry C. McCook. Profusely illustrated 
for science by the author: for comical characterizations of 
Insect Life by D. C. Beard. Pp. 460, small 4to. (Ready early 
in December.) 32.50. 

“If such a man as Dr. McCook . . . were the guide on 
such an occasion (a ramble in the woods), what a world of delight 
he might open up."—Prof. W. @. Blackie, D. D., ete. 

A Series of Character Sketches from Dickens. From 


Original Drawings by Frederick Barnard. Reproduced in 
Photogravure and Printed by Goupil & Co., Paris. P rtfolio. 
$7.50. 





Illuminated. Paper covers 


Tilustrations 


The Light of Asia; or, The Great Renunciation. Being the 
Life and Teaching of Gautama (as told in verse by an Indian 
Buddhist). By Edwin Arnol’, M.A., etc. New Edition. 
Tilustrated. 8vo, pp. 196. Cloth, #6; morocco, antique, or 
tree calf, $10 

One Year’s Sketch Book. 
E. Jerome. 
morocco, $12 

Selected Pictures from the Book of Gold of Victor Hugo. 
Quarto. Vellum, $5. 


Tilustrated and arranged by Irene 
Oblong quarto, gilt edges. cloth, #6; Turkey 


The work is printed on Whatman’s © 





Illustrated Poems of Oliver W. Holmes, 
Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 89, gilt edge -, $5. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table is always sure of loving 
readers, and of delighted readers al o. The illustrations in this 
beautiful volume are worthy of the poems. 

An Unsentimental Journey Through Cornwall, By the 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. Quarto, 
pp. 144, gilt edges, London. 

My Lady’s Casket of Jewels and Flowers for Her Adorning. 
Illustrated in colors by Eleanor W. Talbot. Oblong 8vo, gilt 
edges. $5. 

The Creoles of Louisiana, 
8vo, pp. 320. $3.50. 

” Although Mr. Cable’s account of the Creoles of Louisiana is 
concerned with but a part of the State, it is far more than a mere 
contribution to local history. The exquisite illustrations are an 
important feature of the book.**—Publisher’s announcement. 
Selections from Xsop’s Fables, Versified by Mrs. C. D. 

Bates. Accompanied by the standard translations from the 
original Greek. Profusely illustrated. 4to, gilt edges. 33. 

Sheridan’s Comedies. The Rivals and The School for Scan- 
dal. Edited with an Introduction and Notes, and a 
Biographical Sketch of Sheridan, by Brander Matthews. 
— rr by Abbey, Barnard, Blum, and Reinhart. 8vo, pp. 
333. . 


Numerous 


By G. W. Cable. Illustrated. 


The Guest Book. In which may be recorded the Coming and 
Going of Guests, with pages for Autographs, Incidents, 
Sketches, etc. Designed and Illustrated by Annie F. Cox. 
4to. gilt edges, $3.75 ; Turkey morocco, $7.50. 

Baby’s Kingdom. Wherein may be chronicled as memories 
for grown-up days the Mother's Story of Events, Happenings 
and Incidents attending the progress of the Baby. Designed 
and Illustrated by Annie F. Cox. 4to. Gilt edges, $3.75; 
Turkey morocco, $7.50. 

The Western World. Picturesque Sketches of Nature and 
Natural History in Northern and Central America. By W. 
H. G. Kingston. Pp. 278, $1.25. 


BIOGRAPHY—HISTORY. 

The Life of Abraham Lincoin, 
Sine steel portrait. 8vo, 
12th.) $2.50. 

There will also be a limited edition (350 copies, numbered) 
printed on larger and finer paper, with proof impression of the 
fine portrait on India paper. Subscriptions to this edition are 
now invited. Price, $4.50. 

A Sketch of the Life and Times of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, Based on Family Documents and the Recollections 
of Personal Friends. By S.J. Reed. Portrait and Illustra- 
tion. 8vo, pp. 409, 33. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Aw 
Julian Hawthorne. 2 vols. Portraits. 


“He has presented not an outline poole of his subject, but 
one colored with the very hues of life and bearing the signature 
of truth.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

Biographical Essays. By F. Max Muller, K. M. Pp. 282. $2. 

“They are not critical studies of persons of the historic past, 
but of people, with one or two exceptions, whom the writer knew 
personally, and on whom his judgment, both as friend and scholar 
is valuable.”"—The Atheneum. 

Thomas Carlyle. A History of His Life in London, 1834-1881. 
y J. A. Froude,M.A. Portrait. #1. 

bal P thane isany story . . tostand comparison with this 
Carlyle story, surely ith has never yet been told.”—N. Y. Times. 
The Story of My Life. By J. Marion Sims, M. D., LL.D. 

Edited by his son H. Marion Sims, M.D. Pp. 471. $1.50. 
Fifty Years of London Life. Memoirs of a Man of the 
World. By Edmund Yates. Pp. 444. Portrait. #1.75. 


Life of Mary Wollstonecraft. By Elizabeth R. Pennell. 
“ Famous Women.” Pp. 360. $1. 


Sir Moses Montefiore. 


By Isaac N. Arnold. With 
pp. 462, gilt top. (Ready about Dec. 


A Biography. By 


A Centennial Biography. with Selec- 
tions from Letters and Journals. By L. Wolf. Pp. 254. 


Portrait. 1.25. 
“4 satisfactory piece of work."—The Athenceum. 


Alice, Grand Duchesse of Hesse, Princess of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Biographical Sketch and Letters. Cheaper Edition. 
Pp. 407. Portrait. $2.25. 

A Record of Ellen Watson, 
Buckland. Pp. 279. Portrait. London. 


The Empire of the Hittites. By. W. Wright, B. A., D. D. 
With Decipherment of Hittite Inscriptions, by Professor > 
H. Sayce, LL.D. A Hittite =~ by Colonel Sir C. Wilson, F 
R. 8., and Captain Conder, R. E., and a complete set of 
Hittite Inscriptions. Revised by W. H. Rylands, F. 8. A. 
8vo, pp. 200. 

“The volume will be eagerly bought and read by all those who 
are interested in the reconstruction of ancient history and in the 
connection of the great Oriental peoples of antiquity with the 
Hebrew nation."*—The Independent. 


John Wycliffe. Patriot and Reformer. 
* Standard Library.” 


Arranged wry Edited by Anna 


By J. L. Wilson. 
Pp. 247. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, #1. 
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ESSAYS—BELLES LETTRES, ETC. 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, Esq., 
F. R.S. From his MS. cipher in the Pepysian Library, with 
a Life and Notes by Richard Lord Braybrooke. Deciphered, 
with additional notes, by Rev. M. Bright, M. A. 10 vols. $15. 

“Containing about one-third more matter than any edition be- 
fore published.’*—Publisher’s announcement. 

The Book Lover. A Guide to the Best Reading. Together 
with quotations from the opinions of eminent writers on the 
subject. By James Baldwin, Ph. D., author of “ English Lit- 
erature and Literary Criticism,” etc., etc. Pp. 202, gilt top. 
( Ready about Dec. 6.) $1.25. 

There will also be a limited (numbered) edition, carefully 
printed on large paper. Price, $2.50. 

The Enchiridion of Wit. The best specimens of English 
conversational wit. Pp. 279; cloth, $1.50; vellum, $2; half 
morocco, $3. 

Atheism in ” ere ene and other Essays. By F. H. Hedge. 

“A message of faith and hope from a brave, earnest thinker, a 
sincere seeker after truth, who has studied atheism and pessim- 
ism as they are set forth by their ablest and most conscientious 
advocates.’’— Worcester Spy. 

Esoteric Buddhism, By A. P. Sinnett. Pp. 300. 


Chats. “* Now Talked of This and Then of That.” 
len. Pp. 279. $1. 

The New Book of Kings. By J. M. Davidson. Pp. 222. #1. 

“A ferocious attack on monarchy. It has as much interest asa 

sensational novel, and far more solidity.”.—Galloway Free Press. 

John Bull’s Daughters. From the French of Max O’Rell. 
Pp. 190. Paper. 50 cents. 

John Bull’s Neighbor In Her True — 
to some recent French criticisms. By a 
Pp. 111. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1. 


$1.25. 
By G. Ham- 


_ Being an answer 
“ Brutal Saxon.” 


FRENCH BOOKS. 
Meeurs De Province. Douze Compositions. 
Par Albert Fourie. Gravees a l’eau-forte. Par E. Abot et 

D. Mordant. 8vo, pp. 403. Paper. Puris, Net, $6. 

A Travers L’Atlantique. Journal de Bord de la Nubienne. 
Dans Son Voyage Au Canada et aux Etats-Unis. Par Paul 
Sauniere. Pp. 350. Paper. Puris. Net, $1.05. 

Micheline. Par Hector Malot. Pp. 404. Paper. 
$1.05. 


Madame Bovary. 


Paris. Net, 

Les Filles De John Bull, Par Max O’Rell. 
Net, $1.05, 

Paris-Patraque, 
Net, 90 cents. 


Paper. Puris. 


Par Alex. Hepp. Pp. 311. Paper. Paris. 


POETRY. 


Songs of the Silent World, and Other Poems. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Pp. 155. Portrait. $1.25. 

Poems of Sidney Lanier. Edited by His Wife. 
Memoir by W. H. Ward. . 252. Portrait. $2.50. 

The Poetical Works of Lucy Larcom, “ Household Edi- 
tion.” Pp. 318. Portrait. $2. 

Wine, Women and Song. Medieval Latin Students’ Songs 
now first translated into English verse, with an essay. By 
J. A. Symonds. Pp. 183. Vellum. London. Net, $2.10. 

Ode; Intimations of Immortality. From Recollections of 
Early Childhood. By William Wordsworth. Portraits and 
Illustrations. 4to; gilt edges. $1.50. 

The Story of a Hunchback. By J.L. Pp. 84. 


TRAVEL—SPORTING. 


Views A-Foot; or, Europe Seen With Knapsack and Staff. 
By Bayard Taylor. ‘“ Kennet Edition.” Revised. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, pp. 411. 

“The work of a model traveler.” 

Bermuda, An Idyl of the Summer Islands. 
Dorr. . 148. $1.25. 

Mexican Resources; a Guipe to and Through Mexico. By 
F. A. Ober. Paper, 50 cents. 

The American Sportsman. Containing Hints to Sportsmen, 
Notes on Shooting, and the Habits of the Game Birds and 
Wild Fowl of America. By E. J. Lewis, M.D. New Zdition, 
thoroughly revised. Containing new chapters on the origin, 
breeding and science of breaking dogs, and full information 
on breech-l and hammerless guns, etc. By A. Burges. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 553. $2. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Select Notes. A a ag on the International Lessons for 
1885. By Rev. N. Peloubet, D. D., and M. A. Peloubet. 
8vo, $1.25 ; ek aS, $2. 

The Lesson Commentary on International Sunday- 
School Lessons for 1885. By Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D., and 
Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D. D. vo, pp. 333. $1.25. 

The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. By A. Eder- 
sheim, M. A. Oxon, D. D., Ph. D. 2 vols., 8vo, net. 86. 


With a 


$1. 


By Julia C. R. 


Critical and Exegetical. Hand-book to the Epistle to the 
Galatians. From the G rman of H. A. W. Meyer, Th. D. 
8vo, pp. 561. “* Bible Student's Library.” $8. 

* The Theocratic Ki ngdom of Our Lord Jesus, The Christ. As 
covenanted in the Old Testament and presented in the New 
Testament. By Rev. G. N. Peters, A. M. vols. 8vo. 
** Bible Student’s Library.” Per vol., $3. 

Gesta Christi; or, A History of Humane Progress under 
Christianity. By C. L. Brace. Fourth Edition. With New 
Preface and Supplementary Chapter. Pp. 520. $1.50. 

—_ Theology. By J. M. Hoppin, D. D. 8vo, pp. 584. 

“ Out of Egypt. ad apts my - on the Book of Exodus. By 
G. F. Pentecos' D. “Standard Library.” Pp. 214. 
Paper, =. cents ; anth. $1. 


The Continuity of Christian Thought: A Stady of Modern 
Theology in the Light of its History. By A. V. G. Allen. 
Pp. 438. $2. 

An Old Story of Bethlehem. One Link in the Great Pedi- 
gree. By the author of “‘ Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family.’ Illustrated. Net, $1.05. 

Like Christ. Thoughts on the Blessed Life of Conformity to 
the Son of God. By<A. Murray. Pp. 261. $1. 

Best Gifts of Heaven. 
Edition. 50 cents. 
Daisies from the Psalms. A Garland of Words in Season. 
By B. M. H. Illustrated. Vest-Pocket Edition. Plain, 25 

cents. Gilt Edges. 40 cents. 

A Friend’s Hand. The Special Prayers by the Very Rev. E. 
Bickersteth, D. D. Pp. 73. Nei, 30 cents. 

Bible Lilies. Scripture selections for mong and evening. 
Tilustrated. Vest-Pocket Edition. 25 cents 


FICTION. 


An American Politician, By F. Marion Crawford. Pp. 
366. $1.25. 
Ramona, By Helen Jackson(H. H.). Pp. 490. $1.50. 
“The most powerful and the most interesting novel that ‘ H.H.’ 
has written. It fulfills all that Mr. Besant demands of a good 
novel."*—Boston Advertiser. 


=“ Susan and Other Stories. By W. H. Bishop. Pp. 349. 
1.25. 


Faith, Hope, Charity. Vest-Pocket 


The hee ad Claim, By H. R. Elliot. Pp. 267. Paper, 50c 
cloth, $1 
“ Cheerful, chatty and animated.”—Christian Union. 
The Making of a Man, 7 the author of “ His Majesty, 
Myself,” etc. Pp. 322. 25 
On a Margin. A story of these times. Pp. 416. $1,25. 
“ Written with the intensity of a man who intends to be heard.” 
—The Critic. 
Peril. By Jessie Fothergill. 
Hour Series.” Cloth, $1. 
Stories by American Authors, VIII. 
Dorcas. The Daughter of Faustina. 
255. $1.25. 
Jack’s Courtship, 


Pp. 437. Paper, 30 cts, “ Leisure 


Pp. 206. 50 cents. 
By N. C. Kouns. Pp. 


A Saildr’s Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. 
By W. C. Russell. Fp. 474. Boards. 75 cents, 

Dark Days. By Hugh Conway. Pp. 275. Paper, 25 cents. 
“ Leisure Hour Series.” Cloth, $1. 

The Christmas Books of Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. By W. 
M. Thackeray. Wiih Illustrations,by the Author and R. 
Doyle. 8vo, pp. 239. Vol. XIII. of the Standard Edition. $3. 

Noble Blood. By Julian Hawthorne. Pp. 214. Paper, 50 cents. 

“A stirring novelette, written in Mr. Hawthorne’s most bril- 
liant manner.”’—Publishers’ announcement. 

The Black Poodle, and Other Tales. By F. Anstey. 
Pa’ er, 50 cents. 

Allan Dare and Robert Le Diable. A Romance. By Admiral 
Porter. In 9parts; paper; 5 parts ready. Per part, 25 cents. 

Heliotrope ; » The Soldier’s Legacy. By Miss A. Carey. 
Pp. 386. $1.50 


Pp. 269. 


By Evelyn K. Johnson (Flora McFlim- 


Tangles Unraveled. 
$1.25 


sey). Pp. 263. 
Christmas Stories. By Mrs. M. J. Holmes. 
trait of the author. Pp. 372. $1.50. 


A Double Life, and the Detectives. 

trated. Pp. 360. $1.50. 
FRANELIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 

Beauty and the Beast. By Sarah Tyttler. 20 cents. 

The Lover’s Creed. By Mrs. C. Hoey. 20 cents. 

Sir Moses Montefiore. By L. Wolf. 20 cents. 

Memoirs of a Man of the World, By Edmund Yates. 
two parts. Per | art, 20 cents. 

The Mistletoe Bough, 1884. 
cents. 

Face to Face. 
15 cents. 


Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 


With steel por 


By Allan Pinkerton. Illus- 


In 
Edited by M. E. Braddon. 20 
A Fact in Seven Fables. By R. E. Francillon. 


14 parts ready. Per 





part, 25 cents. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUTH. 
Harper’s Young P o Volume 


An Illustrated Weekly. 

for 1884. Royal &vo. 5O. 

“It -eems to hit with great good judgment, both in its reading 
—_ and its a the average requirement for the 

usefulness — ung readers ."’—The 

The oOld- Fushion Fairy Book. 
Tilustrated by Miss Rosina Emmet. b $2. 

“Mrs. Harrison's tales display a good deal of invention, and 
they are — and gracefully written.”—R. H. Stoddard, in 
Mail and 
Last Fairy Tales. By E. Laboulaye. a Translation 

by Mary L. Booth. Illustrated. Pp. 382. $2. 

“The light satire and sparkling wit have almost as strong an 
attraction for ‘ wn-ups’ as the fantastic enchantments of fairy- 
land for the children.”—Christian Union, 

Spinning Wheel Stories, By Louisa M. Alcott. Pp. 276. $1.25. 
Set of “Spinning Wheel Stories,” containing Silver Pitch- 
ers, Proverb Stories, and the new volume, Spinning Wheel 
Stories, in abox. %3.75. 

“A new proof of the versatility and unexh fresh of 
the author.”’—The Independent. 

Mildred at Home. With Something About Her Relations and 
Friends. A Sequel > Mildred’s Married Life. By Martha 
Finley. Pp. 327. $1.25 

Square and Compasece ; ; or, Building the House. By Oliver 
Optic. “ The Boat-Builder Series.” Pp. 314. $1.25. 

Elsie at Nantucket. A ‘eh to Elsie’s New Relatives. By 
Martha Finley. Pp. 334. $1.25. 

Pretty Lucy Merwyn. &, Mary Lakeman. Pp. 279. $1.25. 

Heidi, Ten Years of Wandering and Learning. A story for 
children and those who love children. From the German of 
Johanna Spyri. Pp. 259. 

Left Behind; or, Ten Days a Newsboy. By J. Otis. Illustrated. 
Pp. 205. $1. 

The C hildren of the Bible. By Fanny L. Armstrong. With 
an Introduction by Frances E. Willard. Pp. 272. #1. 

The Browns. By Mary P. W. Smith. Pp. 266. #1. 

“A charming book.""—The Nation. 

Dean Stanley with the Children. By Mrs. F. A. Humphrey. 
Five of Dean Stanley's Sermons to Children. With an Intro- 
duction by Canon Farrar. Pp. 185. $1. 


Flaxie Growing Up. By Sophie May. Pp. 202. 175 cents. 


SCIENCE— METAPHYSICS. 

Comparative Physiology and Psychology. A Discussion 
of the Evolution and Relation of the Mind and Body of Man 
and Animals. By 8. V. Clevenger, M. D. 8vo, pp. 247.— 
X. #2. 


Independent. 
By Mrs. B. Harrison. 
JAA. 





The Elements of Physiological Physics. An Outline of 
the Elementary Facts, Principles and Methods of Physics, 
and their — in Physiology. By J. McGregor- 
Robertson, A., ete. Illustrated. Pp. 528. 

A Course of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
W. G. Valentine, F. 8. C. Revised and corrected by W. R. 
Hodgkinson, Ph. D., and H. M. Chapman. 8vo, pp. 315. %8. 

Fichte’s Science of Knowledge. A Critical Exposition. By 
C. C. Everett, D. D. Pp. 287. $1.25. 

Outlines of Metaphysic. Dictated. Portions of the Lec- 
tures of Hermann Lotze. Translated and edited by Prof. 
G. T. Ladd. Pp. 166. $1. 

oe ee Critical Philosophy. By J. McCosh, D. D., 

Philosophic Series... No. VII. Paper. 50 cents. 


ECONOMICS.—EDUCATIONAL. 

Principles of Political Economy. By J. 8. Mill. Abridged, 
with Critical, Bibliographical and Explanatory Notes, and a 
Sketch of the History of Political Economy. By J. L. Laugh- 
lin, Ph. D. 8vo, pp. 658. $3.50. 

The American Lesson of the Free Trade Struggle in En- 
giand, By Gen. M. M. Trumbull. Pp. 290. Paper, 50 
cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Hand-Book of Universal Literature. From the best and 
latest authorities. By Anne C. L. Botta. New Edition, re- 
vised and brought down to 1885. Pp. 575. Net, $2. 

in Historical Atlas, A Chronological Series of 112 Maps at 
successive periods, from the dawn of history to the present 
day. By R. H. Labberton. Seventh and enlarged edition. 
Boards, net, $1.50. 

Pp. 220. 


Elements of English Speech. By Isaac B. Choate. 
#1. 

Emile; or Concerning Education. By Jean J. Rousseau. 
Extracts Containing the Principal Elements of Ped 


agogy, 
found in the first three books. Translated by Eleanor 
Worthington. Pp. 157. 80 cents. 


SOCIETY—THE HOME. 
The Elite Directory and Club List of Chicago for 
1884-5. Net, $2 
The Mentor. A Little Book for the Guidance of such men and 
boys as would appear to advantage in the society of persons 
of the better sort. By A. Ayres. Pp. 211. #1. 


By the late 
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The Way Out. Suggestions for Social Reform. 
Bellamy. Pp. 191. #1. 

Rudimentary Society Among Boys. By J. Johnson. Jr., 
A.B. “Johns Hopkins University Studies.” Paper, 50 cents. 

The Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce. In Ancient 
and Modern Times, and Its Relation to the Law of the State. 
By the Rev. Dr. M. Mielziner. 8vo, pp. 149. $2. 

Homes and All About Them. By E. C. Gardner. 
and How to = Them. Home Interiors. 
Homes. Pp. 710. $2. 

Murrey’s Salad. ‘end Si 
Soups, etc. Pp. 297. Paper, $1. 

Bread-Making. ByT.N.T. Pp. 64. Boards, 50 cents. 


MEDICAL—HYGIENE. 


The Science and Art of Surgery. A Treatise on Surgical In- 
juries, Diseases and Operations. By J. E. Ericksen, F. R. 8., 
LL. D., F. = Cc. 8. Eighth Edition, revised and edited by 
M. Beck, M. . and M. B. Lond, F. R. C. 8. Vol. 1, 8vo, 
pp. 1, 124. cloth $4.75; sheep, %. 15. 

On Diseases of the Re¢étum and Anus, Including a Portion 
of the Jacksonian Prize Essay on Cancer. By H. Cripps, 
F.R.C.8S. Pp. 429. $4.50. 

A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Ear. Includ- 
ing a Sketch of Aural Anatomy and Physiology. By D. B. 
St. J. M. , LL. D. Sixth Edition, revised and en- 
larged. 8vo, pp. 718. $5.50 

A Hand- Book of the Dleoubes of the Eye, and | ww 1 4 
ment. my - R. Swanzy, A. M., M. B., F. R. C. 8. 


By C. J. 


Homes 
Illus rated 





By the Author of Fifty 


A oes and Practical Treatise on the Hemmor- 
—_ i Disease. Giving its History, Nature, Causes, Path- 
ogy, Diagnosis and Treatment. By W. Bodenhamer, A. M., 

= ay 8vo, pp. 297. $3. 

Notes on Materia 2 and Pharmacy. By F. T. Roberts, 
M. D., ete. Pp. 380. #2. 

Obstetric Apheorieme, For the Use of Students commencing 
Midwifery Practice. By J. G. Swayne, M. D. Revised 
edition. Pp. 156. $1.25. 

Lectures on Some Important Points Connected with the 
Surgery of the Urinary Organs. By Sir Henry Thomps 

. KR. C.8. 8vo, pp. 147. Paper, 75 cents. Cloth, #1. 3. 

Pyuria; ; or, Pus in the Urine, and its Treatment, etc. From 
the German of Dr. R. Ultzmann. Pp. 98. #1. 

A Practical Treatise on a 
Application and Effects, etc. By D 
Ppp. 286. 50. 

An Aid to Materia Medica. 
Pp. 86. 75 cents. 

— Delusions and Follies. A Revision of the Ad- 

dress in Surgery for 1884 of the Medical Society of the State 
of Pennsylvania. By J. B. Roberts, A. M., M. D. . 5. 
Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 

Maxims of Public Health. By O. W. Wight, A. M., M. D. 
Pp. 176. 175 cents. 

How to Live a Century, and Grow Old Gracefully. 
Peebles, M.D. Pp. 99. 75 cents. 


Its History, Mode of 
. Graham, M. D. 8vo, 


By R. H. M. Dawbarn, M. D. 


By J. M. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Field of Honor. Being a complete and comprehensive 
history of dueling in all countries, etc. By Major B. C. Tru- 
man. Pp. 599. #2. 


Your Plants. Plain and practical directions for the treatment 
of ten’er and hardy plants in the house and in the garden. 
By J. Sheehan. Pp. 79. Paper. 40 cents 


Dick's Mysteries of the Hand; or, Palmistry Made Easy. 
Translated and abridged by A. G. and N. G. Paper. 50 
cents. 


CALENDARS. 
A Ruskin Time and Tide for 1885. 8vo, book form, beau- 
tifully illustrated. , 


Common Sense Household Calendar. 
land. $1. 


Crescent Calendar. 
fringed, $1.25. 


Cupid’s Calendar. By Kate Sanborn. [Illustrated by W. Sat- 
terlee. Plain, $1; fringed, $1.25. , 


Emerson Calendar, #1. 

Oliver W. Holmes Calendar, #1. 
Lengfellow Calendar, #1. 

George MacDonald Calendar. 50 cents. 
Whittier Calendar. #1. 


The Old Style Calendar for the Present Yeere of Grace, 1885. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


By Marion Har- 


By Genevieve 8S. Hall. Plain, #1; 


*,* Books in this list will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, except those marked “net” (which require ten per cent 
additional for postage), by JANSEN, McCiure & Co., Chicago. 
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Holidays, Wedding, Birthday, Anniversary, or Any Other Day, 
FOR PASTOR, TEACHER, PARENT, SUPERINTENDENT, CHILD, FRIEND. 


In selecting a present for a friend, no matter what may be his rank and condition in life, 
could you select anything that would combine elegance and usefulness to a greater degree than 
a copy of that massive work, 


WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY? 


Be it for a wedding, the holidays, a birthday, or as a simple token of friendship,—from a scholar 
to a teacher in a day or Sabbath school ; from a church to its pastor; for the sanctum of a 
college president or other literary person ; the library table or book shelf of one engaged in 
professional, commercial, or industrial pursuits ; for your young friend in college or academy, 


or just entering upon business or housekeeping,—what gift better adapted to each and all than 
“the best practical English Dictionary extant”? 


Besides the usual binding in fine sheep, the work is supplied in the following styles of 
extya binding, at prices ranging from twelve to twenty dollars. 


THREE VOLUMES, FINE CLOTH. FULL RUSSIA, MARBLE EDGE. 
Very desirable for portability. Just the - 
style for a lady. FULL RUSSIA, VERMILION EDGE. 
HALF TURKEY, EXTRA MARBLE EDGE. 
HALF RUSSIA, MARBLE EDGE. 
Both these styles combine the qualities of 
simplicity, elegance and durability. 


FULL TURKEY MOROCCO VERMILION TURKEY MOROCCO. GILT EDGE 
EDGE. , ay 


These are styles full of attractions for many, 
and are notable because bound in genuine Rus- 
sia Leather, the use of which is now so rare. 


To many the rich vermilion edges are par- Unsurpassed for substantial elegance. Ad- 
ticularly pleasing, and for such, this makes a mirably adapted for a present from a school. 
very elegant and desirable style. corporation or any other association of persons, 


Tue Present Eprrion or Wesster’s Unasringep nas 118,000 Worps, Four Paces Cotorep 
Priates, 3,000 Eneravines (being 3,000 more Words than found in any other American Dic- 
tionary, and nearly three times the number of Engravings). It also contains a Bro@rapuicaL 
Dictionary, giving brief important fa¢ts concerning 9,700 Norep Persons. 

Webster is Standard Authority with the U. 8S. Supreme Court and in the Government Printing Office, and 
is recommended by the State Superintendents of Schools in 36 States, and by over 50 College Presidents. 


It has been selected in every instance where State Purchases have been made for Schools. The London 
Times says: It is the best Dictionary of the Language. Hon. Geo. Bancroft, the Historian, says: It is superior 
to all others. The Toronto Globe says: Its place is in the very highest rank. 


Similar testimonials have been given by hundreds of the best American and European Scholafs. Get the best. 
NOW SUPPLIED AT SMALL ADDITIONAL COST WITH 
DENISON’S PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 


Which gives the work an additiona/ value that cannot be fully explained in a circular. The proof 
is readily seen in handling the work itself. 


** Tt is the greatest improvement in book-making that has been made in a hundred years.’’ —Rost. 
J. BurDETTE. 


Published by G. & C..-MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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“ A bright, clever story.””— Puicapecenta Bucertin. 


A MATTER OF TASTE, 


By Georce H. Picarp. The scene is placed in Venice, and the 
story is short, bright, gracefully written and illustrated by 
several vignettes engraved by H. Wotr and printed by THEO. 
L. DeVisne & Co. Tastefully bound, design of gondola, 
etc., on covers in gold and coior, 16mo, cloth, $1. 

“ The style is most agreeable, and one may read the book with 
no small though seriously keen enjoyment.’ —Bo.ton Times. 
“* Well written and superbly and quaintly illustrated.”’—Put- 

ADELPHIA CALL. 


THE SHADOW OF F¥OHN WALLACE. 

A remarkable Novel by L. Cuarkson. Bound in cloth with strik- 
ing design in white, color, and gold, #1. 

_ "A novel of more than ordinary power.”"—Bartimore News. 

“ A history and a mystery which the author proceeds to develop 
with ingenuity and power. She excites curiosity and the super- 
stitious feelings, even awe occasionally. The construction of the 
story is artistic, and its suggestiveness and slowly developing plot 
create a growing fascination in the mind of the reader.’’—Rocn- 
ESTER UNION AND ADVERTISER. 


“A work of rare quality with unmistakable marks of genius.” 
—N. Y. Home Journat. 


Recent additions to White, Stokes & Allen’s series of 
daintily bound poetical works. 


LONDON RHYMES. 
By FREDERICK LOCKER. 


LONDON LYRICS, 


By Frepericx Locker. Author’s edition, selected and revised 
by himeelf, with portrait by DuMaurier. 


HEINE’S BOOK OF SONGS. 


An entirely new edition, being the best trans ations by Sir Theo- 
«ore Martin, K.C.B., and Edgar A. Bowring, C.K. 16mo, 
printed from new plates, on extra fine, laid paper, wide 
margins. 


The other volumes in the series are: 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S POEMS. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S MISCELLANEOUS 
POEMS. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S THE SPANISH GYPSY. 
THOMAS GRAY’S POEMS. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S POEMS. 
GOETHE’S FAUST. 


Each one of the above comes in a variety of bindings, all of 
which have been given especial attention. Limp parchment, $1; 
c oth, gilt tops, $1; half calf, $2.50 ; limp, full pocket-book calf, 
$3.50; tree calf, new colors, or antique leathe , Japanese style, 

50. 


Of one of these volumes Tue Weex says: “ The critic finds it 
impossible to take up this volume without mY p d in its 
favor by the dainty loveliness of its dress. The paper is charm- 
ing, the margins are liberal, the type neat and clear. 


WHEEL SONGS, 


By 8. Conant Foster, the “ Poet Wheelman.” Sentimental and 
humorous poems of bicycling, with nearly fifty illustrations. 
4to, bound in pale blue cloth, with ornamental bicycling de- 
sign in white and gold. Beveled boards, $1.75. 


“ The wit, humor and sentiment of bicycling.’’—Putta. Tres. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


A BRIGHT BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
THE MARY FANE PAPERS, 


By Miss A. G. Piymerton, with numerous illustrations by the 
author. A very clever and entertaining book. 16mo, cloth, 
with appropriate design in gold and color, $1. 

“A story that parents may safely give their children.’’—Bostonx 

Times. 

“Marv Jane is mischievous rather than bad, and her pranks 
and experiences are full of genuine fun.’’—CHRISTIAN Unton. 


LOCKERS LYRA ELEGANTIARUM. 


Of this the Curistran Uston says: “One of the most fascinating 
collections of English poetry is Lyra ELEGANTIARUM, a col- 
lection of the best vers de société and vers de occasion in the 
English language by deceased authors. While it is pervaded 
by a lightness of touch and a brilliancy of style, it is also 
full of the most delicate and exquisite poetry. It goes with- 
out saying that Mr. Locker is the best possible editor of such 
a work, and it may be added that the American publishers 
have done everything necessary to make the book as beauti- 
ful without as within.” Cloth, $2; half calf, $4; tree calf, $5. 


THE MACDONALD CALENDAR. 


With block containing 365 leaves, one for each day of 1885, with 
day of week, day of menth, and an appropriate selection 
from the w-itings of George MacDonald. The card upon 
which the block is fastened has an attractive design well 
printed in colors, with an excellent portrait of this popular 
author. Price, 50 cents. 


TWO NOVEL BOOKS. 


ARTISTIC TABLEAUX. 


With picturesque Diagrams and Descriptions of Costumes. Text 
by JosEPHINE POLLARD ; arrangement of diagrams by Wal- 
TER Satrerter. Of the greatest value in arranging tab- 
leaux at home or for public entertainments. Oblong 8vo, 
with numerous illustrations, cloth, ornamental stamp in gold 
and color, $1. 


“A practical little manual for tableaux vivants.’’—N. Y. Times. 


FIFTY SOUPS, 


By Tomas J. Murrey, formerly professional caterer of the 
Astor House, New York, Continental Hotel, Ph/ladelphia 
and other leading hotels; author of “‘ Valuable Cooking 
Recipes,” “Salads and Sauces,” etc. Containing much 
valuable information concerning soup and soup making, and 
fifty recipes for soups of all kinds, simple and elaborate. 
Attractively printed on fine laid paper. Cove.s in colors 
with original design, 16mo, boards, 50 cents. Cloth, design 
in gold and color, 75 cents. 

‘© One of the most charming little cook-books.’’—CuRisTIAN 

Union. 


THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. 
A wonderfully bright collection of jokes and humorous illustra- 
tions. Oblong quarto, with highly ornamental and humorous 
design on cover incolor and gold. Cloth, bevelled boards, $2. 
‘* Filled with clever, witty, humorous, artistic, and absurd En- 
gravings.’’—Putra. Inquirer.. : 





Any of the above books can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent postage free to any address by 
the publishers on receipt of alvertised pri.es. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, Publishers, 


182 fifth Avenue, 


NEW York Ciry. 
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Beautiful Books by Women. 


ONE YVEAR’S SKETCH-BOOK. 

A series of illustrations of the scenes and Flowers of Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter, by Irene E. JEROME, compris- 
ing forty-six full page pictures 9 1-2 x 14 inches, original draw- 
ings, engraved in the best manner by John Andrew & Son. 
Cloth, full gilt, $6.00. Turkey morocco, $12.00. Tree calf, $12.00. 


The leading gift book of the year. The illustrations are of most 
exquisite character. In them the artist, now introduced to the 
public for the first time, has reproduced with magic skill some of 
the most beautiful scenes in nature,—bits of landscape and water 
sketches, glowing in the sunlight or frosted with the silvery 
shower of the moonbeams. The volume is indeed a poet's 
dream, and, in delicacy of conception and perfectness of execu- 
tion, could not be surpassed. Miss Jerome is a resident of Chicago. 


BABY’S KINGDOM. 
Wherein may be chronicled by the loving mother the story of the 
happ and ness attending the progress of 
yy,’ asa . memento for grown-up days. Designed and 
illustrated by ANNIE F. Cox. Printed in colors. Bound in ele- 
gantstyle. Cloth and gold, $3.75. Turkey morocco, $7.50. Tree 
calf, $7.50. 
We wish every mother could possess this beautiful and sugges- 
tive book. With what pleasure does she watch the progress of 
her baby through babyhood! How many little things there are 
which she would wish to record,—the birth, the weight from time 
to time, the first smile, the first tooth, the first step, and would do 
so if she had such a dainty diary as the ** Baby’s Kingdom.” The 
illustrations are emblematical, and the binding elegant and tasty. 


THE GUEST BOOK. 

In which may be recorded the coming and the going of guests, 
with pages for autographs, incidents, and sketches pertaining to 
pleasant visits, social circles, and other gatherings. Designed 
and illustrated by Annre F. Cox. Printed in colors. Cloth, 
full gilt, $3.75. Turkey morocco, $7.50. Tree calf, $7.50. 
This volume is a companion to “ Baby’s Kingdom,” and is in- 

tended to be a useful and ornamental household keepsake, to be 
laid upon the table to ““welcome the coming, speed the going 
guest.” LKverybody is fond of preserving some memento of the 
friends who help to cheer the onward course of life. Such a book, 
properly used, is indeed a treasure. In fitness of design and in 
elegance of execution, the work is all that could be desired. 


MY LADY’S CASKET 
OF FLOWERS AND JEWELS FOR HER ADORNMENT. 

With original designs printed in colors, by ELEANOR W. TaLsor. 

Cloth, full gilt, $5.00. Turkey morocco, $10.00. Tree calf, $10.00. 

This is a genuine surprise. The flowers and gems of the bou- 
doir are made to symbolize the virtues and graces of perfect 
womanhood. Radiant in gold 1 colors, they seem but little 
short of the realities. As a we ing present, the volume com- 
mends itself by its singular delicacy and refined character. It 
will serve as a unique compliment of love and courtesy between 
— ; while as a christmas gift nothing could be more appro- 
priate 


A GOLDEN FLORAL SERIES IN SILKE. 


NEARER, My Gop, TO THEE. 
COME INTO THE GARDEN, Maup. 
If WAS THE CALM AND SILENT NIGHT. 
CURFEW MUST NOT RineG To-NIGHT. 
Home, Sweet HoME. 
ABIDE WITH ME. 
Each in new and beautiful binding of silk, iliuminated in colors 
and heavily fringed. Price, each $3.50. 


ORCHT. DS. 
THE ROYAL FAMILY OF PLANTS. 

With illustrations from nature, by Harriet STEWART MINER, 
comprising twenty-four magnificent specimens in colors, each 
10x 14 inches, reproductions of some of the most celebrated and 
costly varieties of this peculiar branch of the floral —_ 
Cloth, full gilt, $15.00. Turkey morocco, $30.00. Tree calf, 

The orchids enjoy the distinction of ha been the Saba of 
study by Darwin to verify his theory of development. The vari- 
ous mutual adaptations of this flower and of the insects which re- 
sort to it for food, to secure the cross-fertilization of the flowers, 
are among the most striking instances of intelligent contrivance 
in nature. Aside from this wondrous intelligence, the orchid 
family exhibit singularities of shape, varieties of color, and other 
interesting features, which cannot be overlooked. In this truly 
regal volume, the story of the orchids is given in gossippy out- 
lines, along with as fine a series of illustrations as art can produce. 








*,* Sold by all booksellers or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Send your name and address, and receive in return our Illustrated 
Holiday Catalogue. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 





New Books for the Holidays. 


POEMS for Christmas, Easter, and 
New Year's. 


By H. Burrerworts, author of the “ Zigzag” books, 
“ Young Folks’ History of Boston,” etc. Poems ap- 
propriate for these festivals, enriched with many fine 
illustrations. 1 vol., royal octavo, cloth, gilt, $4.00. 


THE GARDEN of the HEART. 


A beautiful heart shaped holiday souvenir, with appro- 
priate selections of religious poetry. A choice present 
from a Sunday-school teacher to his scholars. Unique 
form, with chromo-lithographed covers, printed in 
colors, $1.00 ; with silk fringe, $1.25. 


THE 1VY GREEN. 


By Cuarues Dickens. A beautiful holiday souvenir, 
with illustrations for each stanza of the poem. 
Printed in colors from original designs. Illuminated 
cover, with silk fringe, $1.75. 


THE LAST ROSE of SUMMER. 


A beautiful floral edition of this celebrated poem, with 
colored illustrations. Printed on very heavy cream- 
tinted paper. Chromo-lithographed cover with silk 
fringe, $1.75. 


STIX GIRLS. 


By Fannie Beuue Irvine. A charming story of every- 
day home life, pure in sentiment and healthy in tone. 
A beautiful book for girls. Fully illustrated from 
original designs. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated 
board covers and linings, $1.50. 


OUR LITTLE ONES and THE NURSERY 


Illustrated Stories and Poems for Little Ones. Edited 
by Wrii1aM T. Apams (Oliver Optic). This beautiful 
volume consists of original stories and poems by the 
very best writers of juvenile literature, carefully 
selected and edited and embellished with 370 entirely 
original and artistic illustrations. No expense has 
been spared to make this the most appropriate and 
beautifully illustrated annual for children in this or 
any other country. Quarto, illuminated covers, $1.75. 
Cloth, gilt, $2.25. 


CHATTERBOX for 1884. 


The authorized reprint from duplicates of the original 
English plates, containing a large amount of copy- 
right American matter, which cannot be reprinted by 
any other firm. 

The Genuine Chatterbox contains a great variety of 
original stories, sketches and poems for the young, 
and every illustration which appears in it is expressly 
designed for this work, by the most eminent English 
artists. Over 200 full-page original illustrations. 1 
vol., illuminated board covers, $1.25. Cloth, $1.75. 
Cloth, gilt, $2.25. 


For Sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, by the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
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FAVORITE BLOTTER TABLET. 


TEN 


CENTS 


each, for every size. Best and Cheapest Tablet made. 





“Ye KNICKERBOCKER” BLOTTER TABLET, 


made from a first-class Cream Laid Paper, with an excellent Blotter 
attached, and protected by Antique Cover. 


For Educational uses they have no equal. 





THE KING OF ALLIS THE 


AMERICAN BLOTTER TABLET, 


made from the best of papers. 
Can be had in all sizes to suit gentlemen of business or leisure, and just the 


thing for a lady’s writing desk. 


Take none other. 





For Sale by Dealers everywhere. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO. - 


Manufactured only by the 


NEW YORK. 


tar" Beware of Imitations. 





Ask Your Bookseller for Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, 
and Take No Other. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a universal favorite, and bids fair to supersede all 
other Scrap Books. 

It is a combination of everything desirable in a Serap 
Book, The convenience of the ready-gummed page, and the 
simplicity of the arrangement for pasting, are such that those 
who once use this Scrap Book never return to the old style. 

To travellers and tourists it is particularly desirable, 
being Scrap Book and Paste Pot combined. In using the old- 
fashioned Scrap Book, travellers have hitherto been compelled to 
carry a bottle of mucilage, the breaking of which among one’s 
baggage is far from pleasant. This disagreeable risk is avoided 
by the use of the Mark Twain Scrap Book. 

The ungqummed page Scrap Book is at times of no ser- 
vice whaterer, if paste or mucilage be not at hand when wanted. 
With a Mark Twain no such vexatious difficulty can possibly 
occur. 

NORRISTOWN HERALD. 

“No library is complete without a copy of the Bible, Shake- 

#peare, and Mark Twain's Scrap Book.” 


HARPER'S MONTHLY. 


“Tt saves sticky fingers and ruffled pictures and scraps. 
capital invention.” 
DANBURY NEWS. 


“Tt is a valuable book for purifying the domestic atmosphere, | 
It | 
contains nothing that the most fastidious person could object to, | 


and, being self-acting, saves the employment of an assistant. 


and is, to be frank and manly, the best thing of any age — mucil- 
age particularly.” 


Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, ‘ 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


119 & 121 WriuraM Sr., New York. 


Ttisa | 


l 
ESTERBROOK’S 


SPIELL PEM, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


| Poputar Numpers: (48, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 
26 Joun STREET. 
Works : Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 


JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL STYLES OF 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 





Goup Tooru-Picks, Fring Pen-Houpers, Ero. 


| Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the 

| Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, “ For Great 

| Exasticrry AND GENERAL Excenuence.” See Report of 
Judges, published by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale 

| by the trade. 

MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM : 


| 
| 149 West Fourtnu Srreet, Cincinnati. 
| Illustrated Price List Mailed on Application. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


FIRESIDE ENCYCLOPA:DIA 
OF POETRY. 


Collected and arranged by Henry T. Coates. New 


oe 


edition, thoroughly revised, and containing portraits 
of prominent American poets, with fac-similes of 
their handwriting. Imp. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt side 


and edges, $5.00; half caif, gilt, $7.50; half morocco, | 


antique, gilt edges, $7.50; Turkey morocco, antique, 
full gilt edges, $10.00; tree calf, $12.00; plush, 
padded sides, nickel lettering, $14.00. 

The remarkable success that has attended the publication of 
The Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry” (26 editions having 


been called for), has induced the editor to thoroughly revise it, 
and to make it in every way worthy of the favor with which it 
has been received. About one hundred and fifty new poems 
have been inserted, and the work now contains nearly fourteen 
hundred poems, representing four hundred and fifty authors, | 
English and American. In addition to the steel engravings con- 
tained in previous editions, the work is now illustrated by finely 
engraved portraits of many prominent poets, with fac-similes of 
their handwriting. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
ENGLAND, Picturesque and Descriptive. 


By Jorn Coox, author of “A Holiday Tour in Eu- | 


Windsor Edition. 8 vols.,16mo. Printed on laid and | 
tinted paper, with steel illustrations in every vol- | 


rope,” ete. With 487 finely engraved illustrations, 
descriptive of the most famous and attractive places, 








SMITH—PELOUBET’S 
DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 


Teacher’s edition, comprising its Antiquities, Biogra- 
phy, Geography, Natural History and Literature. 
Edited by Wm. Smrrn, LL.D. Revised and adapted 
to the present use of Sunday-school teachers and 
Bible students by Rev. F. N. and M. A. Pr.ouser. 
With eight colored maps and four hundred and forty 
engravings on wood. Large 12mo. Cloth extra, 
black and gold, $2.00; am, marbled edges, $3.00; 
half morocco, gilt top, $3.50. 


The * BELLS” Series. 


The “ Bells” Series has been undertaken by the pub- 
lishers with a view to issue original illustrated poems 
of a high character, at a price within the reach of all 
classes. Cloth extra, beveled boards, gilt edges, 
$1.50; alligator, yellow edge, $1.50; satin covers, 
hand-painted, $3.50; tree calf, gilt, $5.00; plush, 
padded side, nickel lettering, $6.00. 


1. FROM GREENLAND'S [CY MOUN- 
TAINS. 


| By Bisuor Heser. Elegantly illustrated with twenty- 


as well as of the historic scenes and rural life of 


England and Wales ; with Mr. Cook’s admirable de- 
scriptions of the places and the country, and the 
splendid illustrations, this is the most valuable and 
attractive book of the season, and the sale will doubt- 
less be very large. 4to, elegantly bound; cloth ex- 
tra, gilt side and edges, $7.50; half calf, gilt, mar- 
bled edges, $10.00; half morocco, full gilt edges, 
$10.00; full Turkey morocco, gilt edges, $15.00; tree 
calf, gilt edges, $18.00. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


ume. Cloth, extra, black and gold, gilt top, per set, 


$8.00; red cloth, paper label, gilt top, uncut edges, | 


$8.00; half calf, gilt, marbled edges, uncut edges, 


$22.00; full French morocco, limp, uncut edges, | 
$15.00; full smooth Russia, limp, round corners, in | 
Russia case, $35.00; full seal grained Russia, limp, | 


round corners, in Russia case, $35.00. 


Falstaff Edition. 4 vols., crown 8vo., with steel illus- | 
trations in every volume. Cloth, extra, black and | F ; 
| By Epcgar Auxuan Por. Elegantly illustrated with 


gold, per set, $6.00; half calf, gilt, marbled edges, 
per set, $15.00. 


KNIGHT—Half-Hours with the Best Authors. | 


With short Biographical and Critical Notes. By 
Cuaries Knigut. New Household Edition. With 
six portraits on steel. 3 vols., thick 12mo. Cloth 
extra, black and gold, per set, $4.50; half imt. Rus- 


sia, marbled edges, $6.00; half calf, gilt, marbled | 


edges, $12.00. Library Edition. Printed on fine 
laid and tinted paper. With twenty-four portraits 


on steel. 6 vols.,12mo. Cloth extra, per set, $7.50; | 
half calf, gilt, marbled edges, per set, $18.00; half | 


Russia, gilt top, per set, $21.00; full French moroc- 


co limp, per set, $12.00; full smooth Russia, limp, | 


round corners, in Russia case, per set, $25; full seal | 
grained Russia, limp, round corners, in Russia case 
to match, $25. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


two engravings, from original drawings by Frederick 
B. Schell. Beautifully printed on the finest plate- 
paper. 

2. LADY CLARE. 

By Aurrep Tennyson. Elegantly illustrated with 
twenty-two engravings, from original drawings by 
Alfred Fredericks, F. 8. Church, Harry Fenn, F. B. 
Schell, E. P. Garrett, and Granville Perkins. Beau- 
tifully printed on the finest plate-paper. ° 
3 THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 

By Cuement C. Moore. Never before has this popu- 
lar poem-—a favorite with both the old and the 
young—been presented in such a beautiful dress. 
It is elegantly illustrated with twenty-two engrav- 
ings. from original drawings by F. B. Schell, W. T. 
Smedley, A. Fredericks and H. R. Poore. 

4. BINGEN ON THE RHINE. 

By Carouine E. Norton. Elegantly illustrated with 
twenty-two engravings, from original drawings by 
W. T. Smedley, F. B. Schell, A. Fredericks, Granville 
Perkins and E. P. Garrett. 


5. THE BELLS 


twenty-two engravings. from original drawings by 
F. O. C. Darley, A. Fredericks, Granville Perkins, 
and others. 

6. THE DESERTED VILLAGE, 

By Outver GoxpsmiTH. Elegantly illustrated with 
thirty-five engravings, from drawings by Hammatt 
Billings. 

7. THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 

By Rosert Burns. Elegantly illustrated with fifty en- 
gravings, from drawings by Chapman. 

The complete and continuing success | of our small quartos in 
the popular “ Bells” series has i the 7 hers to issue 
additional volumes. 

The illustrations being a very important feature, we have em- 
ployed some of the best artists of Philadelphia, New York, and 


Boston, and can faithfully recommend our two new books, Nos, 1 
and 2,as among the most elegant illustrative books ever pro- 





| duced in this country or abroad. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MEAD &9 COMPANY’ S 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


French 
Ettchers. 


Raphael 
and the 
Villa Farnesina. 


Pepys Diary. 


Mrs. Browning's 


Poems. 


From new Electrotype 
plates. 


The Huguenot 
Emigration 
to America. 


Rawilinson's 
Monarchies 
and 
Ancient Egyft. 





A new volume similar to our very successful “ Group of Etchers” and “Score 
of Etchings.” Containing twenty Etchings of the French school. It embraces 
specimens by Daubigny, Corot, Jacquemart, Martial, Appian, Gravesande, Cazanova, 
Langon, Le Page, Chauvel, Veyrassat, Ballin, and others. Folio, cloth, gilt side, 
$15.00. 





By Cuartes Bicor. Translated from the French by Mary Healy, illustrated 
with 15 engravings of Raphael’s Masterpieces by Tiburce de Mare. Folio, uncut, 
$15.00. 

*,* But 150 copies of this beautiful book have been printed, and each copy is 
numbered and signed. 

The text chosen is that of Rev. Mynors Bright, who in 1875 made a new trans- 
lation, containing about one-third more matter than any edition before published. 

The edition of Rev. Mynors Bright was exhausted almost immediately, and has 
for some time been scarce. 

Our reprint edition is in ten volumes, 16mo, printed in the best manner by De 
Vinne, and handsomely bound in cloth, uncut. Price, $15.00; in half calf, $25.00. 


It is well-known that there has been no edition, either English or American, 
worthy of this favorite author. The plates of this one have been made by Messrs. 
T. L. De Vinne & Co., by whom it has also been printed. 5 vols., 16mo, cloth with 
gilt top, $7.50 ; half calf, $15.00. 

No effort has been spared to make it as nearly as possible a perfect specimen 
of bookmaking. 





A HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOT EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. By 
Cuartes W. Barzrp, D.D. 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, gilt tops, with maps and illustrations. 
Price, $5.00. 

“A work based upon extensive research, upon a movement little understood, 
and that will fill an important gap in our historical literature.” 


Students’ Edition, Complete in seven Volumes, arranged as follows: 


Vols. 1, 2, and 3, The Five Great Monarchies. 
Vol. 4, The Sixth Great Monarchy. 
Vol. 5, The Seventh Great Monarchy. 
Vols. 6 and 7, History of Egypt. 


It is printed from the same plates as the regular edition (Price, $24.00), and 
contains all the plates, maps, etc., of that edition. Price, for the set of seven volumes, 
$9.00. 

Containing 4000 pages, over 1000 wood-engravings, beside maps and colored 
plates. 

Well printed on good paper, and neatly and substantially bound. In every 
way a good library edition of these valuable standard books. 

*,* Having purchased the plates of the History of Ancient Egypt, we are able 
to add it to our Students’ Edition of the Ancient Monarchies, making one of the cheap- 
est and most desirable editions of a standard book offered, even in this era of cheap 
books. 
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DODD, MEAD & CO./S HOLIDAY BOOKS —Continued. 





E. P. Roe's 
New Novel. 


A YOUNG 
GIRL’S WOOING. 


First Edition 25,000 
Copies. 


E. P. ROE’S NOVELS. 


The following figures will best indicate the verdict of the public upon Mx. Ror’s 
stories: 
A Knight of the XTXth Century 
Is in its 39TH THOUSAND. 
A Face Illumined 
Is in its 40TH THOUSAND. 
A Day of Fate 
Is in its 39TH THOUSAND. 
Without a Home 
Is in its 46TH THOUSAND. 
His Sombre Rivals 
Is in its 33D THOUSAND. 
Each 1 Vol., 12mo., in uniform saith ai 50. 


Barriers Burned Away 
Is in its 49TH THOUSAND. 
What can she Do? 

Is in its 34TH THOUSAND. 
Opening of a Chestnut Burr 
Is in its 497TH THOUSAND. 
From Fest to Earnest 
Is in its 44TH THOUSAND. 
Near to Natures Heart 
Is in its 39TH THOUSAND. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





The Chevalier 
Bayard. 


~ “WORDHOFF'S 
The Merchant 
Ve essel. 


Church's 
Stories from the 
Classics. 

Per vol., $1.50. 


A New Elsie 
Book. 


ELSIE AT NAN- 
TUCKET. 


A New 
Mildred Book. 


MILDRED AT 
HOME. 


THE VERY JOYOUS, PLEASANT, AND REFRESHING HISTORY OF 
the Feats, Exploits, Triumphs, and Achievements of the Good Knight, without Fear 
and without Reproach, the Gentle Lord de Bayard. 

Seth forth in English by Edward Cockburn Kindersley. 
“Chronicle of the Cid,’ published last season. 
ornate, quarto, $3.00. 


Uniform in size with - 
With many illustrations. Cloth 





THE MERCHANT VESSEL. By Cuarutes Norpuorr. A record of personal 
experience at sea by the author. Quarto, with many illustrations. Uniform with 
“ Man-of-War Life,” published last year. $1.50. 





New Volumes. 
STORIES OF THE PERSIAN WARS, 
ROMAN LIFE IN THE DAYS OF CICERO. 
Before Published. 

STORIES FROM HOMER. 

STORIES FROM VIRGIL. 

STORIES FROM HERODOTUS. 

STORIES FROM LIVY?Y. 

STORIES FROM THE GREAT TRAGEDIANS 

By Prof. Atrrep J. Cxurcu. Each with about 16 illustrations in color from 

designs by Flaxman and others. Per vol., $1.50. 


THE ELSIE BOOKS. By Marna Fintey. Per vol., 
16mo. Cloth, $12.50. 
Elsie’s Children. 
Elsie’s Widowhood. 
Grandmother Elsie. 
Elsie’s New Relations. 
Elsie at Nantucket. 


$1.25. Ten vols., in box. 


Elsie Dinsmore. 

Elsie’s Girlhood. 

Elsie’s Holidays at Roselands, 
Elsie’s Womanhood. 

Elsie’s Motherhood. 


THE MILDRED BOOKS. A COMPANION SERIES TO THE ELSIE BOOKS. 
Per vol., $1.25. The set, in a box, $6.25. 
Mildred Keith. Mildred and Elsie. 
Mildred at Roselands. Mildred’s Married Life. 
Mildred at Home. 





DODD, MEAD & CO., Pustisuers, 


755 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





THE DIAL 


PIANOS 





Invite the patronage of those qualified to 
recognize their superior construction and 
the finer distinctions of tone quality—that 
consummation of mechanical excellence that 
admits of the most delicate and impressive 
effects, and that uniform superiority that 
enhances the pleasure of both performer 
and listener. 





WEBER MUSIC HALL, 


Wabash Ave. & Jackson St., 
CHICAGO. 


Ho.ipay Girts, 


PrrrumEs, Opor Casrs, AND 


Cur Bott es, 


AT THE PERFUMERY HOUSE | 


B. D. BALDWIN & Co., 


“ oO aENS 
ART (GALLERIES. 


The Leading 








FINE ART ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WEST. 
DEALERS IN 
Engravings out Etchings, 


ARTIST PROOFS. 


PICTURE FRAMING 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


M. O’Brien dy Son, 
208 Wasasn Ave., CHICAGO. 


REVIEW PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO. | 


Schwe 
111 STATE STREET, 
CHICAGO, 
Exhibit the best and completest lines of 


Toys and Fancy Goods, 


Suitable for Holiday Gifts, Birthday 
and Wedding Presents. 





GEORGE BOHNER & Co., 
FINE ARTISTIC LAMPS 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Chandelers, Library Lamps, Etc. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


5 & 57 Wasasu Ave., - CuiIcaco, 


W. L. BATES & ROCHER, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


WEBER Music HALL, WABASH AVE. & JACKSON ST., 


CHICAGO. 





The Best Work at the Lowest Prices. 


Instantaneous process for Children and Costume 
Pictures, 


Appointments for sittings can be made from one day 
to one week in advance, 


Hours for sittings, from 9 A.M. tog P.M. Cloudy 
days, 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. Children and babies, 10 
A.M. to2 P.M. 


A REED & SONS, 


Pianos. 
Uprights and Square Grands. 


All the latest improvements. Reasemable 
prices. Cash, monthly or quarterly guayments. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 

Piano and Organ Catalogues mailed free. 


REEpD’s TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 











136 State St., CHicaco. 





